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JULY. 


BY MARGARET DELAND. 





The still air quivers with the heat, 

Dust makes the roadside grasses gray ; 
Intolerable glare of day 

Throbs where the blaze of sunbeams beat. 


Silent the husky mill; the stream, 
Still shrinking in its reedy bed, 
Has dwindled to a silver thread: 
Its voice is heard as in a dream. 


Across the rotting dam it slips, 

A single tine that, dusky bright 

Breaks sparkling into jeweled light, 

Where on the edge a wild rose dips. 

Below the wet weeds shine; and cool 

The shadow from the empty mill 

Stretches unbroken, black, and still, 

Above the shallow, stagnant pool. 

The crumbling wheel is mossy green ; 

A vine has caught it in a net 

Of yellow blossoms; rank and wet 

The burdock’s bruad leaves push between. 

The air is heavy with perfame ; 

Sudden, from out the hot, still sky 

On glittering wings, « dragon-tly 

Darts noiseless through the slumberous 
gloom. —Cambridge Magazine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The National Committee of the Popu- 
list party at St. Louis includes two 
female members, Mrs. Anna I. Diggs, of 
the District of Columbia, and Mrs. A. O. 
Haskins, from Arizona. Mrs. Lease has 
arrived from Kansas, and joined Mrs. 
Gougar, Mrs. Diggs, Mrs. Todd of Michi- 
gan, Mrs. Haskins, Mrs. White of Colo- 
rado, and others who are there in the inter- 
ests of woman suffrage. 
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The Kansas Women’s Republican Asso- 
ciation, which is organized in every county 
of that fertile State, has held its conven- 
Uon, and passed resolutions congratulat- 
ing the country upon the St. Louis plat- 
form and candidates, and adopting the 
Platform unanimously. The action of 
the State Convention was followed by that 
of every county club and association, all 
of which reported a healthy sentiment in 
favor of sound currency. While the Kan- 
ms women do not have full suffrage, they 
®2)oy municipal suffrage, and propose to 
elect as many gold men as they possibly 
can. It looks as if similar conventions 
would be held in Minnesota, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and New York, in all of 
which States there are enthusiastic clubs 
and auxiliaries of Republican women. In 
California the women are taking a very 
active hand in the campaign, and are en- 
thusiastic for a sound currency. It looks 
now as if the Golden State would be car- 
Tied for McKinley and Hobart. 





-_<-- 


Mr. Hamilton Willcox, writing of the 
ate Judge Isaac Maynard, of Stamford, 
‘. Y., says: “Judge Maynard was an old, 
Strong friend of woman suffrage. He in- 
Toduced the first woman suffrage bill into 








the New York Legislature—a school suf- 


frage bill, as far back as 1877.” 








died 

The writer of ‘‘Woman in Society To- 
day,” in the July Arena, says: ‘‘For my- 
self I do believe with Frances Power 


Cobbe that any woman worth her salt | 


sooner or later takes an interest in some 
question which involves legislation; and 
however much they may recoil from pub- 
lic duties, women begin to ask themselves, 
‘Why should I, because I am a woman, be 
forbidden to help achieve some public 
good or redress some flagrant wrong?’ ”’ 


-_--_ 


The New England Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee continue to receive pressing ap- 
peals for contributions, as the situation in 


Turkey is described as simply heartrend- | 
- ng. 
25 wuses a great deal of anxiety, as little, if 
~* .y, harvest can be reaped, and therefore 


The outlook for the coming winter 


no provision for the winter can be gath- 
ered. A letter from the interior says: ‘It 
is painful to go from house to house, and 
find no beds nor cooking utensils. In one 
place an old petroleum tin was used to 


cook the food in, and the houses were | 


stripped and bare. In one village a few 
handfuls of flour or millet, but only 
enough to last a day or two at most. With 
no oxen for ploughing, the land soon be- 
comes hard, and cannot be sown for fall, 
and in many villages passes out of the 
hands of the Christians. 


tion of time when they will have to give 
their houses also to the Turks and Kurds, 
and take to the cities, where they will live 
on charity or die. My heart is sick and 
faint with the pressure of want and 
misery which I have not funds to relieve. 
What is the end to be?” Send funds at 
once, care Brown Brothers & Co., treas- 
urers, 50 State Street, Boston. 


-_-- 


Hon. Mrs. Russell, in the July Nine- 
teenth Century, says the future of the 
woman movement in Germany undoubt- 
edly lies with the Social Democratic party, 
which is the only strong political party 
in the world that demands the full equal- 
ity of the sexes. It shows that the Ger- 
man women are far behind English and 
American women in education, social 
position and the rights which other 
women have obtained in regard to prop- 
erty and the recognition of their place. 
It will probably be a long time before 


If the Christians | 
lose their holdings, it will only be a ques- | 








they reach the social advantage which is | 


now enjoyed by their sisters in America. - 





-_-- 





Our readers will be interested in the 
brilliant article on ‘‘The Higher Educa- 
tion of Women,” copied from the Denver 
(Col.) Sunday News, in another column. 








-_-- 


A distinguished party of newspaper 
workers arrived in Boston, July 18, fora 
few days’ visit, made up of the members 
of the Georgia Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion, the Weekly Press Association, and 
the State Press Association of that State. 
Thirty members of the party of sixty-three 
were women, and the excursion was under 
the auspices of the Woman's Press Associ- 
ation. The president, Mrs, M. Louise My- 
rick, the only woman editor of a daily 
paper in the country, was with the party. 
She is manager as well as editor of the 
Times-Recorder, of Americus, Ga. 

Miss Ellen Dortch, the secretary, was 
also of the party. She is assistant State 
librarian, and was formerly editor of a 
thriving paper. Capt. John Triplett, one 
of the oldest newspaper men in the State, 
was the only advocate of the gold stand- 
ard in the party. 

While in Boston they visited the points 
of historical interest, and gave the new 
Public Library considerable of their at- 
tention. 








->*o 


Apparently we were a little premature 
in our congratulations, as the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, which has passed its 
third reading in the House of Lords, is 
not yet a law, it having still to pass the 
Commons; and so the long struggle is not 
yet over, for, though the House of Com- 
mons is favorable to it, there is doubt 
whether it can pass all the stages of legis- 
lation in that body before final adjourn- 
ment. This, however, is the first time the 
50-year-old measure has ever passed the 
Lords, and a notable victory has been 
won. Itis not a perfect measure, how- 
ever, as it provides that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister shall not be solem- 
nized by a clergyman of the Church of 





England—thus still withholding from it 








the sanction of the State Church and ren- 
dering it necessary to make the marriage 
a civil ceremony or have it performed by 
a Nonconformist minister. 


~~ oo 


A friend of Mrs. Stowe tells a quaint, 
pathetic little anecdote of later date than 
most of the reminiscences her going has 
called forth, writes ‘‘Dorothy Lundt,” in 
the Boston Transcript. A welcome guest 
always at the homes near what was the 
home of her later years, it was sometimes 
her wont to wander, at twilight, from her 
own into some neighboring garden, and 
thence through the hospitable open door 
into hall or living-room. In the hall of 
one such house there was a fine bust of 
Henry Ward Beecher, in white marble, 
resting in a deep niche in the wainscoted 
wall, and near it a softly-shaded light. 
One summer twilight, when this light had 
been newly kindled, Mrs. Stowe came 
absently in through the open door, and 
stood looking at the bust. ‘‘Ah, Henry !’ 
they heard her murmur, in her quiet, 
dreamful voice, ‘‘Ah, Henry, the light 
burns before you there, like a saint in 
your shrine! But—you were no saint, 
Henry! You were no saint!’ 


—_——- oT OS 


The American College for Girls at Con- 


| stantinople has completed another year 


of faithful work which secured the reward 
of medal and diploma from the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago, re- 
cently received. The students of the col- 
lege are of various nationalities, and com- 
mencement week in June has come to be 
one of the most noted anniversaries in the 
city. English is the adopted languageof 
the college. Special courses are given in 
Latin, ancient and modern Armenian, and 
Greek, Slavic, Bulgarian, French and 
German, Each student must pass a credit- 
able examination in her own vernacular. 
Elective courses are established, classical, 
literary and scientific. The continued 
large patronage of this institution for 
higher education from many nationalities 
in the midst of unrest and danger to life, 
which everywhere prevail in the empire, 
proves that it has secured the contidence 
of the people. Besides its charter from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, it 
holds an iradé which gives imperial 
sanction to its permanency. Miss Clara 
Barton, the president of the American 
Red Cross Association, gave a most inspir- 
ing address to the alumnae. Dr. Basil L. 
Gildersleeve, professor of Greek at Johns 
Hopkins, Baltimore, gave the commence- 
ment address. The Government of the 
United States of America is always repre- 
sented on this occasion, and at this time 
Mr. Riddle, chargé d’ affaires of the Ameri- 
can legation, had the honor. Miss Mary 
M. Patrick is the able president of the 
college. 


VACATION DAYS. 








It is pleasant to think how many tired 
brains and weary feet are at this time 
taking the refreshment of utter laziness 
by rock and river and sea. All who can 
get away from the city do so, presumably 
—no, not all. Tastes differ. My good land- 
lady responded, con amore, to my con- 
gratulations on her being rid of us all on 
July 1, agreeing that it would be delightful, 
for awhile, not to feel the care of satisfy- 
ing twenty or thirty differing tastes. I 
looked in the dictionary for the deriva- 
tion of ‘“‘vacation.”’ ‘‘From vacare, to be 
empty,”’—and that is what she likes 
better than going away. ‘‘And now,” said 
I, ‘you can go out of town dnd enjoy the 
country quiet.’”” To my amazement she 
took no special comfort in that idea. 
“For,” she said, ‘I cannot sleep where 
*tis so darkand sostill!’’ Most of us bear 
with much resignation the absence of 
electric lights and trolley cars at night. 

The first definition of ‘‘vacation”’ | find to 
be, ‘‘Freedom from interruption, trouble 
or perplexity; leisure. (Rare.)’’ Rare 
indeed! 

The second, “Intermission of a stated 
employment, procedure or office; rest;’’ 
and while we have little need to ‘‘intermit”’ 
our particular office, with its fronting 
vistas of cool green, that is the thing to try 
and compass; for, though black Care rides 
with many of us, no matter where we go, 
still any diversion is wholesome, and the 
change of ideas often helps without our 
knowing. A writer in the Toronto Mail 
suggests ‘‘sleep-holidays’’ and says in ef- 
fect: 

Many people would be benefited if they 
just went to bed and slept for lengthened 
periods, and they might do well to take 
holidays just in that way, Asarule men 
and women and children do not get sleep 





enough, and the old adage, ‘Early to bed 


and early to rise, makes a man healthy 
and wealthy and wise,’’ needs changing. 
There need be no reference to early rising 
init. For ‘early to rise,’’ “late to rise,” 
might be substituted. The advice of that 
old saw was concocted in days when there 
were no express trains, no telegraphs, no 
telephones, no hurry. Where is the use 
of telling people to get up early whose 
brains are racked by anxiety and worry, 
and who are really being burned up by 
the ever-increasing rate at which things 
have to be done? The proper thing to 
say to them is to get as much sleep as 
they possibly can on every possible occa- 
sion. 


And ah! what restful memories that 
brings of delicious, dreamy hours spent 
lying on the thick, elastic greensward of 
Prince Edward’s enchanted isle! Nothing 
to do, no newspapers; no enforced talk; 
no thought about dress. Just 

“With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream,”’ 
While the breeze swept about me, softly 
cool from bright Bay Fortune. Mother 
earth is the restorer, the nurse, the bless- 
ing. Alice Brown, the wood-lover, writes: 

Set the mind only upon flowing water 
and beautiful trees, and that in no studi- 
ous mood, but the warm languor of a 
midday-dream. Form a happy company 
of such as love the earth, and set up your 
tents by sea or lake, or even on the hilly 
pasture slopes at home. There 
Shall be long hours spent “in a green 
shade;’’ still, serene floating on the lake, 
while the sunset burns to gold, and deep 
dream-locked sleep under canvas or in 
the open air. You shall find the simplest 
fare ambrosial; and you shall be called to 
life every morning by a chiming chorus 
and hoarse logic of the legislating crows, 
and wake to see, oh, matchless wonder! 
the ferns and raspberry vines breathing 
outside your tent and painting the shadow 
of their trembling on the sunlit walls. 

But, after all, one gets rested finally, 
and wide-awake at last; and then, the 
best vacation, the deepest, choicest re- 
freshm not is, the privilege of fine com- 
panionship through the vacation days. 
If you have a comrade who understands 
without need of many words, whose at- 
mosphere is pure and helpful and strong, 
who, as Dr, Hale says, ‘‘So readily takes 
the larger view,’’ making light of small 
discomforts, and who somehow makes 
life seem rich and brave and satisfying as 
you talk together, then indeed shall va- 
cation days be shrined in memory like 
lustrous jewels, a fair possession through 
the dull hours to come. Cc. W. 


———_ 


WOMEN IN THE CAMPAIGN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal * 

The editorial on ‘‘Women as Political 
Factors,’ by H. B. B. in the last issue of 
the JouRNAL, seems to me to have struck 
anew chord in the plan for the enfran- 
chisement of women, one which I hope 
will be practically emphasized. 

This year especially, when the very 
foundation principles of good government 
are at stake, is a good time for women to 
prove that they are as much interested as 
the men in having the right prevail. 

By all means let the women organize at 
once, and bear their part in the coming 
campaign. 

The women of Cleveland have already 
made a beginning, and will no doubt do 
much to carry Ohio for McKinley, sound 
money and protection. Shall the women 
of Massachusetts lag behind? 

A ConsTANT READER. 


-_ 


A WORD FROM THE NATIONAL TREAS- 
URE 


In sending money to the national treas- 
urer, please state from whom the money 
comes, whether it is an individual con- 
tribution or from a club or association. 
It is not an unusual thing for a State 
president to send an amount of money 
simply saying, ‘“‘This is to be applied on 
our pledge,” and then when the printed 
report of the treasurer appears the follow- 
ing year, this same State president thinks 
it is strange that the names of the persons 
giving this money do not appear in print. 
Treasurers of local and county societies 
often sign letters unofficially, and the 
amount sent will be credited to the indi- 
vidual instead of to the society. When the 
national treasurer has any suspicion or 
doubt about the matter she sends a letter 
of inquiry to the sender, and tries in 
every way to have the giver of every dol- 
lar credited with it. The treasurer feels 
sure that now that attention has been 
called to this matter all contributors will 
be more painstaking, and that such pains- 
taking will be helpful to the treasurer and 
satisfactory to the contributor. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mus. L. D. BLAKE will take her usual 
summer vacation, writing only every other 
week, 


Miss MAY ABRAHAM, the new English 
superintendent of factory inspectors, is a 
beautiful woman of the Semitic type. She 
began her career as Lady Dilke’s private 
secretary. 


Mrs. Hiram Hunt, of Greenville, is 
one of Maine’s renowned fisherwomen, 
On her first fishing expedition Mrs. Hunt 
caught the largest salmon ever taken 
from Moosehead Lake, and in addition 
landed five trout. 


Miss KATE SANBORN, the witty author 
of ‘‘Abandoning an Adopted Farm,” is a 
devotee of the wheel. In her cycling ven- 
tures Miss Sanborn tries to maintain the 
equilibrium fitting a niece of Daniel Web- 
ster, and really rides very well—on level 
ground. 


Mrs. GreorGE RicGs, known to thou- 
sands of readers as Kate Douglass Wiggin, 
has a little cottage on the banks of the 
Saco River in Maine to which she repairs 
when she wishes to write uninterruptedly. 
The place is called ‘‘Quillcote,”’ and was 
originally an abandoned farm. 


Mrs. CHARLES H, BANTA, who is serv- 
ing her fourth year as president of the 
Jefferson City Union, No. 1, W. C. T. U., 
is one of the most faithful and efficient 
workers in the cause. She is county super- 
intendent of jail work in the W. C. T. U., 
and is a member of the board of lady 
directors of the Newman Home. 


Miss MAupD GANNE, who has earnestly 
espoused the Irish cause, grew up as the 
beauty of the Irish vice-regal court at 
Dublin. Her interest in the cause of her 
people having been aroused she devoted 
herself, heart and soul, to ‘‘Nationalism,” 
and she has lectured and spoken in public 
in behalf of the work she has undertaken. 


Mrs. ABIGAIL Busu, of Oakland, Cal., 
who was the first woman to preside over a 
woman suffrage convention in this coun- 
try, is now eighty-six years old. Notwith- 
standing her great age she is active and 
vigorous, and intends to stump the State 
in the interests of woman suffrage during 
the present campaign. The convention 
referred to over which she presided was 
held in Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1848. 


Tue Empress EvizABetu of Austria 
has always been noted for her remarkable 
activity, and as a horsewoman she at one 
time was probably without a rival. Even 
now she is a great walker, and the ladies 
of her household who accompany her on 
her rambles are often very severely taxed 
in their endeavors to keep up with her. 
Quite lately she took a walk which lasted 
for nine hours, attended by her Greek 
teacher and a man servant, and, although 
report declares that Her Majesty finished 
her tramp fit and well, it is discreetly 
silent as to the state of the man servant 
and the teacher of Greek. 


Miss ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSON, the 
“historian general’ of the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, has given many years to 
patient study of all historic and tradi- 
tional records of the life and surroundings 
of Washington and the men of his era, 
and her published works, ‘‘The Portraits 
of Washington’’ and ‘‘Washington Day by 
Day,”’ have won for her general recogni- 
tion as an authority on all matters relating 
to this topic. Miss Johnson has prepared 
a lecture on ‘‘Washington and His Por- 
traits, ’ which is illustrated with stereopti- 
con views. It was recently delivered 
before a brilliant assembly in Washington, 
D. C., and was received with great inter- 
est and enthusiasm. 


SisTER MARIE CHANTAL, a French nun, 
who has been guperior of the Sisters of 
the Hospice-General of Tours since 1868, 
has been made Chevalier in the Legion of 
Honor, a unique distinction for a woman, 
She accompanied the French troops 
through the disastrous war of 1870-71, 
and rendered incalculably great service 
on the battle-field. Though her own life 
was constantly in danger she directed 
with Christian intrepidity the ambulance 
brigades, and was untiring in her atten- 
tions to the wounded. It was stated at 
the time that she saved more lives than 
did half the medical men in the army. 
For the last twenty-eight years her ser- 
vices have been mainly directed toward 
ministering to the patients in the military 





Harriet TAYLOR Upron, Treas. 


hospitals. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

That bright woman on the editorial 
staff of the Denver (Col.) Sunday News, 
“Ellis Meridith,’ has been reading some 
opinions recently expressed in England in 
regard to the higher education of women, 
and proceeds to analyze them in the fol- 
lowing trenchant fashion : 

“A number of English gentlemen have 
recently discovered that woman is becom- 
ing too highly educated. This tendency 
on her part grieves them excessively, and 
they are by no means backward in ex- 
pressing their hearty condemnation of 
her course. They feel reasonably certain 
that as soon as all the young women who 
are in colleges realize that in pursuing 
this course, the college course, that is, 
they are alienating the affections of such 
worthy personages as Sir James Crichton- 
Broune, Professor Goldwin Smith, Profes- 
sor Allbut and the Right Rev. Bishop 
Selwyn, they will straightway desist. If 
these gentlemen would take time to visit 
Niagara for ten or fifteen minutes and 
put out their hands and hold back the 
torrent for a few seconds, they would then 
have an adequate idea of their vast influ- 
ence over the college women of the world. 

The reasons alleged by these learned 
men are wise and otherwise. They sound 
well, but they don’t mean anything. 

It is difficult for man to believe that 
woman ever thinks of anything but him- 
self. She ought not; we all understand 
that; it is a mistake that the catechism 
does not more carefully outline the chief 
end of woman, which is to glorify man 
and ‘‘fatten household sinners.’’ Some 
mistaken women have not grasped this 
important fact, and actually have the 
boundless impertinence to believe that 
they have some rights which should be 
respected and some duties to themselves 
which they must fulfil. 

Therefore, year after year, the number 
of ‘“‘too well educated’’ women has been 
increasing for many years past, and Eng- 
land has had her woman, who passed 
‘“‘above the senior wrangler,’’ but was not 
permitted a degree because she was a 
woman. One of the leaders of the oppo- 
sition to bestowing the degree of B. A. 
on woman by Oxford, is Mr. Strachan 
Davidson. There are some things that 
enter a Scottish head with even great r, 
difficulty than a joke, and a sense of jus- 
tice seems to be one of them. Still, Mr. 
Davidson's position is funny enough, so 
that he will probably never know how 
funny it is. He assumes his premises, 
which is a very easy way of arranging 
matters of this kind. He says the studies 
for which degrees are given are not liked 
by women; secondly they are not goed for 
women; if the women take the degrees, 
either they will be injured by the studies, 
or they will contrive in some miraculous 
manner to have the course changed, 
which will not be good forthe men. In 
other words, Mr. Davidson says: Women 
are not men; oats are good for men, ergo 
oats are bad for women, and in this way 
secures a monopoly of his national por- 
ridge. 

There were 355 votes to be cast on this 
momentous question, not the oats one, 
but the other; and 215 voters agreed with 
Mr. Davidson. This is a severe blow on 
the educational qualification for suffrage. 
These men say to all intents and purposes 
that women do not know what they want, 
and that they, the grave and reverend 
seigneurs, do know what the women want, 
and also what they ought to have. We 
have all met this argument before. It is 
the one which has furnished the world 
with the noble army of martyrs. Serve- 
tus doesn’t know what he wants, but 
Calvin knows. Galileo doesn’t know what 
is good for him, but his associates do; 
Savonarola is exceedingly ignorant, but 
his brother monks have an abundance of 
the wisdom in which he is lacking. The 
slaves were entirely mistaken in desiring 
freedom, but their owners knew what was 
proper for them. What a glorious thing 
it is to know that some one is always at 
hand to supply whatever we may lack! 

Mr. Davidson was not alone. The 
provost of King’s College put the matter 
before his confréres in the following har- 
rowing terms: 

Membership of the university implied 
matriculation, academical dress, disci- 
pline, examinations, competition for 
prizes and scholarships, and attendance 
at professors’ lectures. If women were 
admitted to membership they could no 
longer retain the rule that they should 
be excluded from examinations other 
than the Tripos examinations. It would 
be impossible to limit admission to the 
superior class of women working for 
honors. If women were admitted to the 
ordinary degrees the examinations would 
have to be altered to suit them, and most 
certainly the question of the study of 
Greek would again crop up. 

The unprejudiced mind would be apt to 
say, well, what’s the odds? If the women 
want to conform to the rules and wear 
gowns and mortar-boards, and pass the 
examinations and study hard enough 
to keep up with their classes, what’s the 
objection? Another brilliant scintillation 








of wit and wisdom is this from Professor 
Allbut: 

What the effect would be, he contem- 
plated with alarm, for the standard of 
teaching in the university would inevita- 
bly be lowered. He admitted that the 
average woman was as good as the aver- 
age man, but intellectually women were 
distinctly inferior. By the admission of 
women the number of students would 
within ten years be doubled. The centre 
of gravity of the university was now in 
a male group of persons of a certain 
intellectual power. If they admitted a 
large number of inferior intellectual cali- 
bre there would be a lowering of the 
standard of teaching. 

The main idea with this professor seems 
to be, shorn of verbiage, that the main 
thing is not education, but a male centre 
of gravity. It is not so important to 
‘‘educate a race’’ as it is to keep a little 
corner on learning, a male monopoly of 
Greek, in order that there may be a class 
of beings in a position to sneer at “lady's 
Greek, without the accents.’’ It is a sin- 
gular thing that women, being distinctly 
inferior intellectually, should, neverthe- 
less, be so anxious to enter the classic 
shades of Cambridge in such vast num- 
bers as the professor believes. To the 
ordinary mind, and no woman can hope 
for more than a very ordinary one, ac- 
cording to the countrymen of Charlotte 
Bronté, George Eliot and Mrs. Browning, 
the doubling of the number of students 
at a great college would be a most aus- 
picious omen, but this must be a mistake. 

Bishop Selwyn’s plea against the higher 
education of women was tearful, touch- 
ing, heartrending, harrowing, amusing 
and unconvincing. He said: 

If women were granted the existing 
B. A. degree it was impossible to prevent 
them from proceeding to M. A. or higher 
degrees, or to keep the colleges reserved 
for men. Women would demand fellow- 
ships and endowments for résearch. The 
demand now made was in effect that in all 
ways and for all time men and women 
were to compete in the university on 
equal terms. He hoped that the univer- 
sity would not make a concession which, 
in his opinion, would have a most dis- 
astrous effect in the future. It was a 
terrible risk to throw into one common 
crucible the education of men and women. 
Women would be pulled down by contact 
with the rougher, coarser nature of men, 
and it was not to stop women from being 
educated but from being degraded that 
he opposed a step which would lead to 
the assimilation of the education of men 
and women. 

The good bishop was not quite so il- 
logical as some of his brethren, for truly 
B. A. should be only a stepping-stone to 
higher things, including M. A. and all 
those other arrangements of the alphabet 
are so desirable as a suffix to one’s name. 
It is rather late in the day to object to 
the association of men and women. For 
several thousand years men and women 
have been born into the same families, 
raised together, and united by the very 
closest possible association, yet women 
are not materially ‘‘pulled down’’ by the 
“rougher, coarser nature’’ of their uncles 
and their cousins and their sons and 
fathers. 

Why doesn’t the bishop enter his plea 
against the employment of women as bar- 
maids? There are several thousand of 
them in the United Kingdom. There might 
be something in his arguments in that 
case. But no, like many another good 
and learned man he carefully shuts his 
eyes to the associations with his sex 
which do pull down womanhood, and only 
enters his protest when women of edu- 
cation and character ask for equal educa- 
tional opportunities with their brothers 
Oxford is not a kindergarten. No woman 
can enter there whv has not already 
shown that she has brains and concentra- 
tion and determination above the rank 
and file. 

Prof. Smith takes sometliing the same 
grounds as the bishop, but he goes further 
and says more—which is not so. If the 
Creator had realized that some day there 
would be a Goldwin Smith, he would 


have made him “in the beginning,’’ and 
had his valuable assistance in the con- 


struction of theearth. Prof. Smith knows 
everything, and he knows that he does. 
If and but are words which he never uses. 
He calmly announces what he calls a fact 
and lets it go at that. For instance in the 
current number of the Forum he says: 
“But we know that his (Bishop Butler's) 
presumption is unfounded, and that what 
he calls the soul is but the higher and 
finer activity of our general frame.”’ It 
would be folly to ask, how do we know? 
Hasn’t Prof. Goodwin Smith just said so? 
But that is “another story.” This is what 
he says on the educational question: 

It is surely a reason for caution and 
deliberation that this determination of a 
certain circle of women to force their 
way into places of male education pre- 
sents itself as a part, though it may be 
the least alarming or unattractive part, 
of a general revolt of women against 
what have hitherto been safeguards of 
their sex. As the time is running I begin 
to think that, if I live a few years longer, 
I shall see the last poet, the last horse, 
and the last woman. The poet will be 
supplanted by the devotee of science, the 
horse by the bicycle or the automatic car- 





riage, and the woman by the new woman. 
I have always believed that nature, in 
making two sexes, not only showed her 
good taste, but had a deep design If she 
had she will stick to it, and women may 
suffer by the struggle. Their sex cannot 
have both equality and privilege; it cannot 
fight man in the battle of life, and appeal 
to his chivalry for protection at the same 
time. 

If Prof. Smith lives until he sees the 
last horse, the last poet and the last wo- 
man, this world is destined to be even 
more unfortunate than we had supposed, 
Truly, it might be pardoned for crying 
out that its afflictions were heavier than 
it could bear. To be without these three 
desirable things, and to have Prof. Smith 
—horror of horrors, one pities the planet! 
But it does not seem worth while to enter 
into an argument witha person who refers 
to womanhood as “it,”’ or believes that he 
is destined to see the last of the race of 
women. Indeed it is within the proba- 
bilities that women will live to see the 
last of the type of men of which Prof. 
Smith is the most shining example. 

Sir James Crichton-Broune doesn’t fear 
a womanless world, but he has discovered 
that over-education produces indigestion, 
and that indigestion causes headache, and 
that headache causes “migraine,” and 
that a woman of this description is not a 
desirable companion, all of which Jeanne 
Welch Carlyle could have told him some 
time ago, and yet Sir James would prob- 
ably be slow to admit that Thomas Carlyle 
was “over-educated.”” Sir James dis- 
courses in this fashion: 

Excellent are orchids and camellias in 
their way, but do not let us forget the 
buttercups and daisies. Two years ago I 
met in a country high school a girl who 
was reading Lucretius for her recreation, 
but she failed lamentably in the task I 
prescribed for her—boiling a potato. Now 
I am sure much more of the happiness 
and wholesomeness of life hinges on boil- 
ing potatoes than on the interpretation of 
Lucretius and his dark and doubtful say- 
ings. 

This is excellent reasoning and sound 
logic; by the same token Sir James ought 
to go out and ask the next boy whom he 
finds reading Sophocles to make a horse- 
shoe; the senior wrangler ought to be an 
expert carpenter, and the mathematical 
genius who cannot put up his own wall- 
paper in case he should ever have a wall, 
is an “orchid” and a ‘camellia’? which 
any sensible girl would gladly exchange 
for one of these ‘‘thandy’’ men who can 
drive a nail and hang a picture, and may 
be appropriately called a daisy, to use 
Sir James’ own tlowery language. 

Women will go on being educated in 
spite of Sir James and professors and 
bishops, and the day will come when they 
will take their degrees, and the men who 
would have prevented it will be placed in 
fossil exhibits and labeled ‘“‘Very rare, 
don’t handle. Species became extinct 
early in the twentieth century.” 





COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Miss Katherine M. Hurlburt, principal 
of the Holyoke (Mass.) Training School 
for the past five years, has accepted the 
place of principal of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Normal Training School. The Buffalo High 
School has 2,000 pupils, and her work in 
the Normal Training School will be along 
in that line. Miss Hurlburt was gradu- 
ated from the Hartford High School in 
1882, and from Smith College in 1886, 
She next studied two years at Yale Col- 
lege under Professor Ladd. Her first po- 
sition was at the New Haven High School, 
where she taught two years. In 1889 she 
went to Princeton, Ind., as instructor in 
the Indiana Normal University. In 1s91 
she accepted the position of principal of 
the Holyoke Training School. 

Miss Mary A. Sabin, of Belvidere, IIl., 
one of the graduating class of Rockford 
College, has been recently elected a fellow 
of the University of Wisconsin for next 
year. Miss Sabin has the honor of being 
the first graduate of the college to hold a 
university fellowship. The amount of the 
fellowship is 3400. 

Miss Caroline Fairbanks, of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., who has been taking a special 
course in chemistry at Yale University, 
has received the degree of Ph. D. from 
that institution for her excellent work in 
that department. Miss Fairbanks has also 
received a scholarship at Bryn Mawr, 
for successfully passing examinations in 
chemistry. 

Miss Eugenie Suydam, vice-principal of 
the lower girls’ high school of New Or- 
leans, has come to Boston to attend the 
summer school at Harvard College. This 
is Miss Suydam’s third term at Harvard. 
As professor of chemistry and physics in 
the high school, she determined to be per- 
fect in all the departments of these sci- 
ences, and has already taken two of the 
highest certificates in chemistry ever 
awarded at Harvard. This year she will 
take a course in qualitative analysis, and, 
at the close of next term she will receive 
her full diploma. Miss Suydam is a Cre- 
ole girl, and is the only Louisiana woman 








who helds a certificate from Harvard 
University. é 

Miss Elizabeth G. Harral is one of the 
four women who have obtained the degree 
of A. M. from Tulane University at New 
Orleans. She graduated from Newcomb 
College with distinction in 1893. After a 
partial rest of one year she entered Tulane 
University as a candidate for the master’s 
degree, which she obtained in two years— 
the shortest time in which it is possible to 
complete the necessary work. The charac- 
ter of her work at the university has al- 
ways been such as to elicit favorable com- 
ment from the faculty. Besides her 
university study, she has served this year 
on the executive committee of both the 
Tulane Graduate Club and the Newcomb 
Alumnex. The latter association conferred 
upon her the honor of making her their 
representative on the occasion of com- 


| mencement at the college. Tulane opened 


the doors of its graduate department some 
years ago to women. According to the 
New Orleans Picayune the women at the 
university met with great courtesy from 
the faculty, and invariable politeness from 
the men students. A special study is re- 
served for the women, where they may 
pursue their work in perfect quiet, though, 
of course, the library is as much open to 
them as to the men. 

The Worcester County (Mass.) Mount 
Holyoke Association is one of the earliest 
college associations. It is the oldest club 
of women in Worcester, and is the largest 
of the three college clubs. The club in- 
cludes women who were identified with 
the early days of the institution, as well 
as younger graduates who are typical of 
the newer life of the college. The older 
alumne are enthusiastic in welcoming the 
improvements, yet they recall lovingly the 
life of days gone by. Mrs. Judge Dewey, 
who was for many years president of the 
Association, is the oldest member, having 
been a student in the days of Mary Lyon. 
Mount Holyoke has been richly remem- 
bered by Mrs. Dewey. Other early gradu- 
ates in Worcester are Mrs. Caroline B. 
Metcalf and Mrs. C. C. Baldwin, president 
of the Woman’s Club, Miss Jefts, teacher 
of French in the Classical High School, 
and an enthusiastic alumna. Mrs. A. S. 
Kimball, who was president of the associ- 
ation during the last two years, is actively 
associated with the college through the 
trusteeship of her husband. 


MRS. McKINLEY. 








Now that Mr. McKinley has been nomi- 
nated to the presidency of the United 
States, there is a pardonable curiosity to 
know something about the personality of 
Mrs. McKinley, who may be called to 
occupy the place of the First Lady of the 
Land, 

Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley is the oldest 
of three children of James and Mary Sax- 
ton, of Canton, O. She was educated at 
the public schools of Canton, at a school 
in Cleveland, and later at Brook Hall, 
Media, Penn., at that time under the 
charge of Miss Eastman, well-known as an 
educator, After three years in this school 
Miss Saxton spent six months abroad; 
and, upon her return, at her father’s re- 
quest, she was installed as assistant in his 
bank. “She must be trained,” said he, 
‘*to earn her own bread, if necessary, and 
not to sell herself in marriage.’’ She re- 
mained there until her marriage to Mr. 
McKinley twenty-five years ago. 

As a girl and young lady she was bright, 
vivacious and intelligent, and a favorite in 
society. Her two children both died 
while young, and for many years she has 
been an invalid; some of the time con- 
fined to the house, but oftener able to 
walk about, to drive, receive friends, do 
fancy work, and help her husband in his 
correspondence and a thousand other 
ways. When not otherwise engaged she 
spends much of her time in crocheting 
slippers for her friends and for hospitals; 
and it is said that the number she has 
already made is over 3,000 pairs. 

She is enthusiastic in her devotion to 
her husband, sympathizes with him in his 
tastes and aspirations, believes in him to 
the uttermost, is well acquainted with and 
interested in all the political movements 
of the day, and has been a power and an 
inspiration in her husband’s career. In 
return she has her husband’s devotion to 
aremarkable degree. Their married life 
is ideally happy. 

She is a religious woman. In her early 
years she joined the Presbyterian church; 
and later transferred her connection to 
the Methodists. When she was able she 
was active in Sunday school work; is a 
thorough temperance woman, always turn- 
ing her wine-glass down at entertainments, 
and in every way giving all her infiuence 
on the right side. 

She is forty-nine years old, dresses 
simply but tastefully; is fond of music and 
art, and is refined in all her tastes. If her 
husband is elected to the high office to 
which he is nominated, it is certain that 
she will adorn the White House by her 
gracious, womanly presence. — Chicago 
Advance. 
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THE LATEST MANIFESTATION OF THE 
“NEW WOMAN.” 





Editors Woman s Journal - 

The other afternoon I went over to 8ee 
my dear friend and the secretary of oy, 
Equal Rights Association of South Caro. 
lina, Mrs. Marion Morgan Buckner, fer 
little girl came running to meet me, 
lovely three-year old, on whom we tied the 
yellow ribbon when Mrs. Viola Neblett 
and Miss Laura Clay helped to receive the 
Fairfax Question Club in May of last year, 
I then dubbed the pretty child “Princess 
Mercedes,”’ and have kept on calling her so 
to this day. 

But what was this metamorphosis | 
beheld—the little princess in pants! 

Oh! it was too funny—the little girl's 
bright hair plaited in a club behind and a 
curly bang in front, and her chubby limbs 
encased in a full suit of boy’s clothes, 
And she was in such a glee, too, her blue 
eyes shining and her little pearly teeth 
showing between the red lips. 

My friend heard me laughing and came 
to meet.me, her face rippling over with 
smiles. She said little Mercedes had been 
for some time making observations and 
turning them over in her childish mind, 
She had come te the conclusion that her 
little brother, Master James (her senior 
by two years), had privileges she did not 
enjoy—he was freer to climb, to go on 
errands, to drive the pet goat—and so lit- 
tle Mercedes concluded it must be the 
trousers that gave him these larger liber- 
ties; then, how natural the inference that 
if she were invested with the bifurcated 
garment she, too, would be free as a bird. 

Her wise little mother (who by the way is 
an up-to-date mamma, treating her bright 
boy and girl as if they were reasoning crea- 
tures, and respecting their individuality) 
agreed to the request of Mercedes, and 
dressed her in James’ clothes. 

It was worth the trouble to see the little 
one’s delight; and when Master James 
gravely escorted her to papa’s store, such 
a shout as the men raised, and tossed the 
little girl up, and declared she had ‘turned 
to a boy.’”’ But, though invested with a 
boy’s liberty, the little one clung to her 
girlish long hair and refused to have it 
cut, thus pointing the moral of this ‘ower 
true tale,’ with the truism that when 
woman gets her rights she'll be a woman 
still! 

I very often receive letters from girls, 
who have heard me speak and inferred 
the truth therefrom—my desire to help 
them. Within the last two weeks I have 
had letters from two, one who writes as 
follows: “I have been teaching in the 
graded schools for two years and feel tired 
out. I should like to be travelling com- 
panion to some friends of yours, or libra- 
rian, or something along that line.” I 
imagine a secretaryship might suit her. 
Another very young girl, a lovely bright 
creature I met on my suffrage tour last 
year, says she ‘“‘would be so thankful for a 
position as nursery governess, or reader 
to some lady;"’ and she adds that she 
read Mrs. Grace Vrooman’s article in the 
October Arena for 1895, and it occurred to 
her that she might ‘‘supply a felt want,” 
‘i, e,, aS a reliable servant.’ So I write 
this hoping that some of the JouRNAL’s 
readers may want the help these girls are 
competent to give; in which case they 
may write for their address to 

Yours truly, Vrrernia D. YOuNG. 

Fairfax, 8. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


A pretty custom is the annual festival 
held at the close of the Boston public 
schools. This year three thousand grad- 
uates of the grammar schools occupied 
reserved seats in Mechanics’ Hall and lis- 
tened to stirring addresses by Mr. George 
W. Anderson, chairman of the festival 
committee, President Isaac F, Paul, Gov- 
ernor Wolcott and Mayor Quincy. The 
children sang ‘‘America,’’ and the grad- 
uates by schools, headed by their teachers, 
marched across the platform to receive 
their bouquets from Mayor Quincy, led 
by the Horace Mann School of Deaf Mutes, 
Humphrey Leary, of Houghton, the first 
pupil from this school who has received 4 
diploma, carry ing the school-banner. Class 
after class, as they passed to their seats, 
were loudly applauded; ice-cream and 
cake were served, and dancing in the ad- 
joining hall closed the delightful exercises. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Charities are laboring 
to secure from the next Legislature $300,- 
000 for the establishment of two industrial 
schools, one a training school for boys and 
the other for girls, to take the place of the 
reform school at Morganza. : 

The Women Teachers’ Association, « 
Buffalo, N. Y., organized September 1° 
1889, to promote the welfare of the public 
schools; to cultivate a spirit of sympathy 
and good-will among the teachers, and © 
create in the community at large 4 deeper 
sense of the dignity of the teacher's Pr 
fession, has 500 members. In May; 
1895, the association purchased a home 
known as the Chapter House, built esp 
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cially for club work. This is probably the 
only case in the United States where wom- 
en teachers own their own headquarters. 
The home is open on Saturdays. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONVENTION AT OCEAN 
PARK. 


Three days, instead of two, will be de- 
yoted to this convention which is held by 
the women of the Free Baptist Church. 

The convention will open on Thursday 
morning. Aug. 13, with a devotional at § 
o'clock, conducted by Mrs. E. B. Cheney, 
of Maine, formerly well known to readers 
of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL as Mrs, Emma 
Burlingame, of Providence, R. 1. At 10 
o'clock there will be a business session of 
the Educational Bureau. In the after- 
noon an address will be given by Miss 
Mary L. Farnum, M. D., of Woonsocket, 
R. ¥ on **The Recent Movement in Child 
Study.” Dr. Farnum is a lady of culture, 
an able physician, and highly interested 
in all matters vital to children and youth. 

Thursday evening Mrs. Isabella Charles 
Davis, of New York ,secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the international order 
of the King’s Daughters and Sons, will 
lecture. 

Friday morning, August 14, the F. B. 
Woman's Missionary Society will meet. 
In the afternoon there will be a woman’s 
meeting conducted by Dr. Farnum; topic, 
“Preventive Medicine.”’ 

Friday evening Rev. Mary Traffarn 
Whitney of Boston will lecture on 
“Family Culture; on Saturday morning 
she will conduct a woman’s meeting, 
topic, “Woman’s Relation to Social 
Purity.’ Mrs. Whitney is superintendent 
of the Social Purity Department of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. Union, and is 
well qualified to deal with this important 
subject. 

Saturday afternoon there will be a 
young ladies’ conference, with a discus- 
sion of the topic, ‘‘The Church and 
Amusements.’’ The Educational Bureau, 
under whose auspices this convention is 
held, is neither confined to age nor sex, 
and the younger element will be especially 
represented in this conference. 

On Saturday evening there will be a 
symposium on the work of the Woman's 
Missionary Society, in charge of Mrs. E. 
B. Cheney, which promises to be of much 
interest. 
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BREAKFAST OUT-OF-DOORS. 





The very latest novelty introduced this 
season into English country houses is the 
arrangement for breakfasting out-of-doors, 
There, if the owner of the house can 
afford it, one end of a balcony is extended 
into a round platform, walled in with side 
blinds and furnished with all the necessa- 
ries fora dining-room. Here the family, 
in all but the stormiest weather, have 
their breakfast, luncheon and tea served, 
and if the mistress of the house cannot 
bear the expense of having her balcony 
enlarged into an open-air dining-room the 
special decorators of summer cottages 
now willingly show her how she can evade 
a great deal of the cost and yet possess an 
open-air tea-room., 

They simply put up a family encamp- 
ment on the lawn, and where the summer 
cottage is rented and the household wish 
to get all the benefits of fresh air for their 
money, these apartments under the trees 
are becoming familiar in every dooryard. 
A clever woman can spend as much or as 
little money on erecting one as she 
chooses, because the house decorator will 
do it for her, and for a small outlay, she 
can build it all herself, saving considerable 
thereby. The requisites for the making 
and furnishing of one are a few rugs, 
some light-weight chairs and tables, a lot 
of cushions and an awning. The awning 
should be a gay spread of red and yellow 
striped canvas, stretched over four stakes 
like a canopy curtain. This is the kind 
Queen Victoria uses at her country places 
and at Windsor, where she spends as 
many as possible of her days sitting in the 
open air. Her awning covers a space of 
lawn about fifteen feet long by nine feet 
wide. It is red and yellow canvas stripe, 
edged all around with deep scarlet cotton 
fringe, and is tied by red cords to the 
Stakes that hold the canvas roof eight 
feet from the ground. 

Queen Victoria’s pattern is a good one, 
and a keen-eyed little American woman, 
who from a distance saw the royal family 
breakfasting under this simple shelter, 
decided she would have such a one for 
her own household. She bought the can- 
vas in the bright striping at twenty-five 
cents a yard, and sewed two widths and a 
half upon her machine, finishing the four 
Sides of the canopy with fringe at twelve 
cents a yard. Her stakes of oak she se- 
cured at a length of fifteen feet, however, 
drove them into the earth, fastened on 
her canvas eight feet from the ground, and 
from the half breadth of awning left, made 
four fringe-edged standards to float from 
the tops of the tall stakes. 

This lent a bit of inexpensive splendor 





Queen Victoria’s tent-room lacked, and, 
though the canopy was stretched under a 
tree and over a good carpet of green grass, 
she covered the ground with a couple of 
rugs. One was a red and yellow affair 
that cost six dollars, and the other a strip 
of cocoa matting.— Ez. 





oo 
A HOUSEKEEPER’S TIME. 

Under the head of ‘‘Where Woman's 
Time Goes,’ the Chicago Tribune gives 
the following list of duties performed, 
which will not strike any woman of the 
same standard of living as being anything 
unusual in the way of accomplishment: 


“Please state to the Court exactly what 
you did between eight and nine o’clock on 
Wednesday morning,” said a lawyer toa 
delicate-looking woman on the witness- 
stand.”’ 

“Well,” she said, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, ‘‘l washed my two children and got 
them ready for school, and sewed a button 
on Johnny’s coat and mended a rent in 
Nellie’s dress. Then I tidied up my sit- 
ting-room and made two beds and watered 
my house-plants and glanced over the 
morning paper. Then I dusted my parlor 
and set things to rights in it, and washed 
some lamp chimneys and combed my 
baby’s hair, and sewed a button on one of 
her little shoes, and then I swept out my 
front entry, and brushed and put away the 
children’s Sunday clothes, and wrote a 
note to Johnny’s teacher asking her to 
excuse him for not being at school on 
Friday. Then I fed my canary-bird, and 
gave the grocery man an order, and swept 
off the back porch, and then I sat down 
and rested a few minutes before the clock 
struck nine. That's all.” 


But the Tribune adds: 


‘All!’ said the dazed lawyer. ‘Excuse 
me, judge; 1 must get my breath before | 
call the next witness.” 





A GOURD COLLECTION AT THE TENNESSEE 
EXPOSITION. 


Space in the Woman's Building has 
been granted to Miss Susie Gentry, of 
Franklin, who will have a very unique 
and unusual exhibit, viz., ‘‘A Gourd Col- 
lection.”’ She says, ‘this will be a great 
advertisement for Tennessee, as it is only 
in a climate of long season, of rich and 
alluvial soil, that the gourd will flourish.” 
The collection will be truly and thoroughly 
Southern, as the gourd is as purely a 
Southern product as the sugar, cotton and 
watermelon. Miss Gentry has discovered 
many usages the gourd was put to in 
primitive days, of which we of the present 
generation would never dream. In the 
early settlement of this country there 
were only hand-saws and axes for cutting 
and making wooden vessels for the use of 
the pioneer and his better-half; the woman 
as arule having to share whatever could 
be produced by nature for her household 
utensils. Following are some of the practi- 
cal uses Miss Gentry has found: They 
can be used as receptacles for lard, sugar, 
dried fruit, honey, preserves, salt, soap, 
powder, shot, etc.; as many as fifty dozen 
eggs have been packed in an “‘egg- 
gourd;”’ four varieties of nest-egg gourds, 
goose, duck, turkey and hen eggs, all true 
to nature in shape and size; dippers, 
strainers, funnels, martin-box, squirrel- 
cage, life-preservers, banjo, dish-rag, or 
spinners, and baby-rattlers, the only one 
that has not passed out of usefulness. 
Their ornamental uses, Miss Gentry says, 
are vases, table decorations, toilet re- 
ceptacles, purses, curiosities in the shape 
of a snake gourd and wine bottle. 


THE LAW AND THE LADY. 


A new view of “the law and the lady” 
was presented by Judge Gibbons, of Chi- 
cago, ina recent divorce case. The wife 
was the complainant, both parties were 
over sixty years of age, and had been 
married only two years. The husband 
was poor and an invalid, the wife a prop- 
erty owner and well-to-do, so the attorney 
for the defendant applied for alimony. 
This being a case in which no precedent 
could be cited, the judge reviewed the 
history of the evolution of woman from 
antiquity to the present time, and upon 
the ground that, as the ‘new woman” 
stands upon an “absolute equality with 
man so far as property rights and in- 
dividual freedom are concerned,”’ the wife 
must pay the family bills if the husband 
can not, rendered judgment for the de- 
fendant. ‘Every reason of right, justice 
and morals,” said the court, “is in favor 
of the proposition that the duties which 
the husband and wife owe to each other 
are reciprocal.’’ The Union Signal makes 
this good point in regard to the case: 

We would ask the learned judge, and 
those who commend his judgment, if it is 
not time they consider also the ‘‘reason- 
ableness” of reciprocal relations between 
the law and the wife. What “right, jus- 
tice or morality” is there in denying to 
the wealth-producing and tax-paying wife 
voice in a government under which the 
husband, though financially unable to aid 
in its support and physically unable to 
shoulder a gun in its defense, has the 
right to help make laws she is compelled 
to obey? We should have no fault to find 
with Judge Gibbons’ decision in the afore- 








said case if in the dissolution of such a 
matrimonial partnership the right of 
representation could be transferred from 
the incapable to the capable member of 


the firm! 
——eS 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BABY’S SHOES. 





Little shoes, little shoes, 
Baby shoes so cunning, 
Russet-brown, lined with down, 
Whither are you running? 
Baby’s eyes are blue and merry, 
Baby’s lips are red as cherry. 
Shoes of russet, bring her hither; 
Bring the golden sunlight with her! 


—_———- 


THE LITTLE BOY THAT RAN 


BY MYRA BRADWELL HELMER, 


Once there was a little boy. When he 
was a very little boy, four years old, he 
wished to go to sea. His mother said he 
could not go then, so he waited, thinking 
that he might get a chance to run away. 
So, when he was five years old, he had a 
good chance to run away. His mother 
had let him out to play in the back yard. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
oom cam 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

Ihave read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy dse Luignan. 

I have read some of the poems quoptully, compar- 

Ti 


| ing them with the Armenian originals. ne trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. AZ. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“ Haik.”’ 


So he steals softly away over a block or | 


two, and saw sight of a river. He walked 
over bravely, not afraid of anything hurt- 
ing him. He 
ready to go out to sea. He hurried upa 
little, so he could get on that boat. He 
caught up to it. The captain let him on 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of who.n have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 


| world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 


saw a boat just getting | 


and said to him, ‘‘What do you want on | 


this boat?’’ He said, “I want to be a 
sailor.’’ ‘*Why look, how little you are.”’ 
“Oh! I don’t mind if I'm little, I guess 
you can take care of me.’ ‘Well, I can’t 
dress you, young man,” he says, “but I 
know who'll dress you; there is a lady on 
board and she’ll dress you.”’ The captain 
went over to ask her if she would. She 
said ‘Yes.’’ So the boy said to the cap- 
tain, “Please give me a chair; I want to 
look out to the ocean.’’ The captain said, 
“All right, we’re just getting ready to 
go.”” Sohe got him a chair. He looked 
out against the dashing sea. It looked 
bold—as though it would like to whip 
him because he had run away from his 
mother. God knew so, the angels knew 
so, but the sailors did not, nor the lady, 
but they thought the mother had given 
him permission to go. The boy thought 
that his mother was looking for him in 
the garden to dress him and take him to 
supper. The boy at last grew sleepy and 
tired for bed. He went over to the lady 
to ask her to undress him. She said 
“Yes.”’ He had brought a little bundle 
with one more suitin and with his night 
gown in. So she undressed him kindly 
and put him to bed. He dreamt that 
night that an angel came and slew him, 
he had been so naughty. When he woke 
up in the morning, the lady was dressing 
herself, so he waited until the lady got 
dressed. Then she came to dress him. 
He was glad to have a good breakfast, 
but yet was thinking of his mother, but, 
he said to himself, ‘‘I guess I don’t want 
to go back to her just yet.’’ After break- 
fast the captain said, ‘I want you to go 
with me and see the bubbles bursting on 
the sea, looking like rubies and dia- 
monds.’”’ After he had stayed there 
awhile, he said it was very pretty, but he 
wanted to go and see the lady because 
she had a box of candy with her and he 
wanted to have some of it. The lady gave 
some of it tohim. He said to the sailor, 
after a while, “Oh, you haven’t got any- 
thing to play with, and I don’t like this 
old place.” So the sailor said, ‘‘Well, I'll 
get a little boat for you then.” So he got 
a little boat for him and he was very de- 
lighted to play with it. But at last! At 
night he got lonesome for his mother and 
cried, ‘‘Can’t you take me to my mother?” 
“Oh! we're far off from that town now, 
and we can’t go back,”’ said the sailor, in 
a choking voice. ‘‘Oh! take me back, 
take me back,’’ screamed the _ boy. 
“Well,” said the sailor, “you mustn’t 
come on my boat any more.” So they 
sailed off toward home. At last they got 
there. The little boy walked in the night 
air up those two blocks to his mother’s 
house. They were fast asleep. He un- 
dressed himself, put himself in bed and 
went to sleep. In the morning, the 
mother had supposed her little boy Willie 
had gone to sea, and was very sad. She 
went into his room to look at his bed, as 
she always did, but what laid in bed but a 
plump little fellow, asleep! Oh! his 
mother was so glad she couldn’t keep 
from waking him up. She hugged and 
kissed him. After his father had saw 
him he said, ‘“‘You’ve been a naughty boy, 
but we won’t punish you this time.” 


=-_--_ 








A choice line of summer gloves are 
shown at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 
Chamois—in Button and Mousquetaire. 
White and Pearl in Glacé embroidered, 
and many other choice things for special 
occasions. 
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or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carry ng over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capac ty ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Bos- 
ton Datly Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
ee of a long-suffering people.—Auffalo Commer- 
cial, 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisareal service to let Americans and 
Englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a bistory, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A7z, 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Aoston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great symoathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘These people 
are not, és increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—WN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe # gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wecuteny profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature. ... ‘he work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Seleuce after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 

n written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

uestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 

raised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 
BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocke, M.D., author of 
“Hypnotism,” ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author. 
The work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1.50. 


The [Mystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENB 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 

Patmos or the Unveiling 


oy Rey. CHARLES BEECHER Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations” ** Redeemer and Kedeemed” 

“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 

A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 

New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown. Author of ‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees”’ 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy;” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams 

coarse fare on a 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 

Maria Mitchell 

Life and Correspondence 

By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 
Cloth $2.00 

_ Asan astrenomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 

ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 

medal from the King of Denmark for the Siscovery 

of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she oosuates a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, ate ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 

Practical Mind Art 

By HENRY Woop Author of ‘Ideal Suggestion’, 
‘God’s Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 
— Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 

1.25 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
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Address 


GREENWOOD, IIASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxee 


TUN 

ROUTE. 

Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 





Junction and the West, 9.00 a. ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Ameay, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 
*For Ayer only. 


_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 











Jackson, Mich. 


1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—- 
is responsible for the payment. 








NOT AN ENTITY. 





A letter to the Boston Transcript puts 
Mrs. Bryan, the wife of the Democratic 


id.- Dor ; ; 2 si ar } 
candidate for President, in a singularly | curred, but are also called to account for 


undignified position, albeit not intended 
to do anything but glorify her. Appar- 
ently Mrs. Bryan is a woman of unusual 
intellectual and moral attainment, only it 
seems to be one-sided. ‘The article says : 

She is a graduate of an Illinois semi- 
nary, has studied law and been admitted 
to the bar, is an active member of several 
prominent woman’s clubs, and an indefat- 
igable student of political economy and 
politics, has three children and an ideally 
happy home in the country, but in the 
accomplishment of her higher education, 
in the pursuit of the so-called “higher 
aims” of her sex, Mrs. Bryan is absolutely 
without regard for the rights of women, 
and in everything she does, aims, not to 
supplant but to supplement a man, in the 
sphere the world accords him. 

Does not this seem a pity? 
goes still further: 

She has even been so explicit in this as 
to practically challenge the bloomer vote 
of the country by declaring publicly in so 
many words that she does not believe in 
woman suffrage as an issue between the 
sexes; that she has not yet arrived at a 
state of intelligence which permits her to 
believe in it in any sense, and in adding 
that. if after a more exhaustive study of 
the question she finds the ballot is neces- 
sary to women, she will favor it. She ex- 
pressly defines woman not as an absolute 
separate entity, as such deserving equal 
rights with men, but as a mere mode in 
which humanity exists, and denies that 
women have possibilities of development 
save in relation to men as wives, mothers, 
sisters, companions. 

We do not consider woman suffrage ‘‘an 
issue between the sexes’ in any sense, 
Neither could Mrs. Bryan, if she had 
made, as no doubt she will come to make, 
‘an exhaustive study of the question.” 
It seems most unlikely that any woman 
looking toward the position of “the first 
lady in the land” could content herself 
with anything less than a queenly stand- 
ing. 

Says George William Curtis: 

From the theory of ancient society, that 
woman is absorbed in man, that she is a 
social inferior and a subordinate part of 
man, springs the system of laws in regard 
to women which in every civilized country 
is now in course of such rapid modifica- 
tion, and it is this theory which so tena- 
ciously lingers as a traditional prejudice 
in political customs 

And if our women do not care about the 
question, it is high time that they did, 
both for themselves and for men. The 
spirit of society cannot be just, nor the 
laws equitable. so long as half of the pop- 
ulation are politically paralyzed. 

But I protest against having the advo- 
cates of women suffrage classed as 
“bloomers”? en masse. I have just passed 
over to my companion in arms, for con- 
sideration, a lurid paragraph in regard to 
a divorce suit in New Jersey. The hus- 
band complains that the wife left him 
with a cold supper, that she might go 
forth to disport herself upon a wheel in 
red bloomers; looking, as an observer 
truthfully says, “like a tlamingo.”’ F. 
M. A. sends this terse reply: ‘*To me it 1s 
only one of a thousand marital infelicities 
that are exploited in the newspapers. It 
happened to be “bike and bloomers” in 
this case, instead of other causes of disa- 
greement and provocations, I must say 
that my sympathies are with the man. 
Cold food and red bloomers are enough 
to drive the average man to whiskey and 
battery!’’ Cc. W. 


—- — 


The letter 


MRS. STOWE’S WORKS. 

The death of Mrs. Stowe naturally 
causes a demand for her remarkable writ- 
ings, which rank her among the great 
American authors of all time. Fortu- 
nately her publishers, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., have for some time been 
engaged in preparing an entirely new and 
definitive edition of her works. It will be 
in the general style of their Riverside 
Editions of standard authors, to consist 
of sixteen volumes, which will include her 
phenomenal ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” and 
other novels, short stories, poems, house- 
hold papers, and stories for young people. 

The first volume will have a biographical 
sketch, and all the volumes are to be 
thoroughly edited and furnished with 
notes when necessary. Each of the vol- 
umes will have a frontispiece and a vign- 
ette, including several portraits, views 
of Mrs. Stowe’s homes, and ether interest- 
ing designs. The edition will, in short, 
be as nearly perfect in all respects as it 
can be made. There is to be a limited 








large paper edition, produced with es- 
pecial care, and each set will contain Mrs. 
Stowe’s autograph written by her ex- 
pressly for this purpose a few months ago, 
and written in a beautiful clear style quite 
remarkable for one of her years. 


————- wDem 


SOME FALLACIES CONCERNING EQUAL 
SUFFRAGISTS. 


Every new movement must expect to 
meet with opposition; it is that which at 


once justifies its existence and ensures | 
But there is opposition and | 


its progress. 
opposition; and when the supporters of an 
innovating policy have to bear not only 
the antagonism they have wittingly in- 


opinions they never held and absurdities 
they never countenanced, it is a question 
whether the result is likely to be the 
development of a saintly patience or a 
very unsaintly temper. Woman suffrag- 
ists have had rather more than their share 
of this undeserved buffeting to bear, and 
that from unexpected quarters. Respon- 
sible writers in all seriousness credit them 
with views which are, it must be admitted, 
propounded by the advanced woman of 
the comic newspaper, but are never 
brought forward elsewhere; and when one 
of these imaginary theories has once been 
set up as a tenet of the woman's party, 
every Don Quixote must have his tilt at 
the windmill, until the astonished suffrag- 
ist might well be persuaded to believe it a 
monster of his own creation. It is of no 
use for him to protest that he never held 
or dreamed of holding such an opinion; 
he must have, or how could his opponents 
have refuted him so successfully? One is 
irresistibly reminded of Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh when he misunderstood Mr. Winkle’s 
name: 

“Is your name Nathaniel 
Daniel Nathaniel?” 

“No, my lord, 
Daniel at all.’ 

“What did you tell me it was Daniel for, 
then, sir?’ inquired the judge. 

“IT didn’t, my lord,”’ replied Mr. Winkle. 

“You did, sir,’’ replied the judge with a 
severe frown. ‘‘How could I have got 
Daniel on my notes unless you told me so, 
sir?” 

“This argument was, of course, unan- 
swerable.”’ 

Amortg the numerous curious ideas that 
the writing public seems to have ‘gotten 
on its notes’’ as teachings of the equal 
suffragists, is the belief that the ballot is 
claimed by women as a natural and inhe- 
rent right. In the course of a somewhat 
extended acquaintance with suffrage lit- 
erature, | have never come across this 
claim, and yet the triumphant logic with 
which opponents of the movement expose 
and re-expose its fallacious nature almost 
persuades me that it has been made. Dif- 
ficult as it seems for many of those on the 
other side to credit it, it is nevertheless a 
fact that the mass of suffragists are men 
and women of ordinary common sense, 
who, whatever they may believe as to the 
existence or non-existence of abstract 
rights, never dreamed of classing the pos- 
session of the ballotamong them. Women 
have claimed the franchise as their right 
under the Constitution, and when that 
claim was pronounced untenable, as their 
right under the existing state of society, 
but that is a very different matter from 
demanding it as an abstract right. Their 
attitude on this question of right is well 
expressed by an anti-suffragist: 

That to which every member of a com 
munity, whether man, woman or child 
whether white or black, whether above or 
below the age of twenty-one has a right, 
is the largest attainable measure of good 
government. If this [woman suffrage] or 
any other political change would be con- 
ducive to good government, the whole 
community hasa right to it; if it would not, 
the whole community, including women, 
or those, whoever they may be, whom it 
proposes to enfranchise, have a right to a 
refusal of the change. 

So far Mr. Goldwin Smith and the most 
strenuous advocates of woman suffrage 
are in harmony; they differ only on the 
question of how this good government to 
which all have a right is to be secured. 
Mr. Smith thinks it can best be attained 
by excluding women from political rights, 
while suffragists seek to realize it by 
admitting them. The latter may be 
wrong; only time and experiment can 
decide the issue; but in the meanwhile, if 
only on the ground of economy of time, 
would it not be well for opponents of suf- 
frage extension to refrain from explaining 
at such length that the claim of the suf- 
frage as a natural right, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, must result in bestow- 
ing the ballot on children, idiots, Indians, 
paupers, and every man, woman and child 
except those who by active misconduct 
have forfeited their right? Suffragists 
are perfectly willing to admit the logical 
‘correctness of this argument, but they 
fail to see what bearing it has upon their 
attitude. 

Perhaps the next most general fallacy 
is, that women believe that their admis- 
sion to full political rights is going to 


Daniel or 


only Nathaniel, not 





result in an immediate purification of the 
Augean stables of municipal government 
and the inauguration of a political mil- 
lenium. There is more excuse for this fal- 
lacy than for the preceding. Wherever in 
this country woman suffrage has been 
tried, it has been found that the better 
class of women vote far more generally 
than the worse, so that the immediate 
effect is to add disproportionately to the 
number of respectable voters. Moreover, 
it has been found by experience that 
women, when voting, are very apt to dis- 
criminate against candidates of known bad 
character, so that suffragists feel justified 
in assuming that the introduction of the 
woman’s vote should naturally bring 
about some improvement in the domain 
of politics. Beyond this, they would 
hardly, as a class, be willing to go. 
therefore, anti-suffragists assure us that 
“Woman rarely makes a speech without 
saying, ‘Women will enter every place on 
the round earth and will purify every 
place they enter,’*’ we can only wonder 
how many women’s speeches that particu- 
lar writer has been privileged to hear, 
and whether he is not furnishing an inter- 
esting example of that tendency to gen- 
eralize from insufficient data, supposed 
to be a peculiarly feminine foible. When, 
however, in order to convince suffragists 
of the error of their supposed belief that 
woman's admission to political life will 
result in its immediate and thorough re- 
formation, the anti-suffragist goes on to 
furnish numerous illustrations of the dan- 
ger of woman’s influence in politics, drawn 
from the lives of kings’ favorites and 
women of that class, we can but wonder 
at the strength of a delusion that makes 
them argue for the suffrage side under 


the belief that they are attacking it. Suf- 
fragists have always contended that 
power unaccompanied by responsibility 


is bad for man or woman, that power 
exercised indirectly by means of personal 
influence and persuasion is worse still, 
and that the only safe way to treat wo- 
man’s influence in public affairs is to give 
her the ballot and make her responsible 
for whatever power she exercises. 

Another wide-spread and singular de- 
lusion as to the attitude of the suffragists 
is the theory that they look upon men and 
women as enemies whose interests are 
necessarily antagonistic, and between 
whom must exist either the peace that 
comes from the entire submission of one 
side, or a state of open warfare. Again 
and again we meet arguments seriously 
designed to enlighten women as to the 
uselessness of their engaging in such 
strife with men. ‘Even suppose,’’ it is 
urged, ‘that women had the ballot and 
could secure absolute unanimity among 
themselves, what good would it do them? 
As soon as they passed a measure antag- 
onistic to the interests of men, the latter 
would revert to first principles, and wom- 
en, being the weaker, would find them- 
selves unable to enforce their law after 
passingit.’’ Evenso, most sapient reason- 
ers. Your conclusion is indisputable, but 
your premises remind one of the old nur- 
sery rhyme: 

“Tf all the land were water, and all the 
water ink, 

What should we do for bread and cheese, 
what should we do for drink?” 

If all the women of a given country were 
arrayed against all its men the victory 
would undoubtedly lie with the men, as 
the stronger sex physically; but in the 
name of all that is impossible, who imag- 
ines that such an opposition could come 
about? Not, certainly, the woman suf- 
fragist, who, having, from the necessities 
of his position, given some thought to 
the relations of the sexes, knows that the 
real interests of men and women are 
identical, that on no imaginable question 
would it be possible to array them against 
each other, and that arguments relating 
to such a situation are about as pertinent 
as an exposition of the dangers that might 
result from a combination of light-haired 
men to pass some measure detrimental to 
the interests of the dark-haired; in which 
case it is conceivable that serious conse- 
quences might ensue. 

The strangest, however, of all miscon- 
ceptions of the suffragists’ position is 
found in the firm belief their opponents 
seem to hold that they consider woman a 
copy of man with weaker muscles and 
shriller voice, or, if they do not regard 
her as being so already, they look upon 
this state as the ideal to the attainment 
of which all their energies are to be 
directed. Over and over the equal suf- 
fragist is assured that men and women 
are essentially different, that this is the 
design of the Creator, that all attempts 
to unsex women are pregnant with tem- 
porary disaster and ultimate failure, and 
that their success, if possible, would re- 
sult in the destruction or degradation of 
the race. Rare indeed is the opponent of 
suffrage who can leave this subject with- 
out reminding his readers that 
‘Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is 


this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference.”’ 





When, | 





To all-of which the suffragist gives a 


hearty assent. 
As a matter of fact, he is the only one 


who can claim really to believe this state- 
He does believe 


ment of woman's nature. 
most thoroughly that she is radically dif- 
ferent from man, so different that she can 
never be adequately represented by him; 
he believes that her womanliness is a 
divinely implanted attribute, so essen- 
tially a part of herself that it cannot be 
eliminated by the mere removal of the 
humanly-imposed restrictions under which 
she has hitherto labored. The non-suf- 
fragist seems to look upon womanhood as 
an artificial growth which may be swept 
away by the simple admission of women 
to political rights. The distinctive virtues 
of women they deem exotics which can 
be preserved only in the hot-house atmos- 


phere of careful regulation and restriction. | 


Women, in their view, are women rather 


than weaker imitations of men, not be. | 


cause their Creator so ordained, but 
because men have prudently guarded and 
developed them, fostering certain tenden- 
cies and carefully warding off all influ- 
ences that might develop opposite 
qualities. The suffragist has far greater 
confidence in the divine order. ‘Male 
and female He created them,’’ is his be- 
lief, and he knows that what God has 
ordained man cannot destroy. Trusting 
in this essential ditference of the sexes, he 
believes that whatever gives woman the 
fullest opportunity for growth and devel- 
opment tends to make her most truly 
womanly; that only when all human re- 
strictions are removed can she develop 
harmoniously and completely; that be- 
cause she is different from men,and men 
cannot therefore judge with certainty 
what she requires, she should have the 
fullest liberty to follow her natural bent, 
unhindered by laws imposed on the basis 
of sex; that only when these opportunities 
are afforded her can we know what real 
womanhood is, how it differs from and 
supplements manhood; that then, and not 
till then 

“Comes the statelier Eden back to man, 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste 

and calm, 
Then springs the crowning race of human 


kind. 
M. K. ConynaTon, 


-_<—- 


W. C. T. U. NOTES. 





Miss Lettie S. Bigelow, Franchise Su- 
perintendent for Massachusetts, thus ad- 
monishes her comrades through Our Mes- 
sage* 

While the sunshine and song and fra- 
grance of these blossoming months are 
making life glad, let not the Franchise 
Department languish. We never had so 
much reason to be of good heart as now. 
The License Suffrage bill was defeated by 
a very close vote, while the Constitutional 
Amendment was referred to the next 
Legislature. 

Our best work should be put into the 
next three months. Whenever there is a 
W. C. T. U. day at Chautauqua Assembly, 
or County Fair, let a clear, ringing note 
on Franchise be given. A prize contest 
or public debate is recommended. Let 


your satchels bulge out with suffrage 
literature. Each franchise superintendent 


should procure a copy of the Revised 
Statutes of the State, and study the elec- 
tion laws. 

Miss Caroline M. Caswell, the secretary 
of the Y Branch for Massachusetts, has 
spent several weeks in New York City, at 
the World’s Training School of Mrs. Will- 
ing, looking into that work as well as the 
College Settlement in Rivington Street. 
and other institutions of helpfulness, 
obtaining all possible suggestions for the 
Willard Y Settlement to be opened in 
Boston, and sustained as the rallying 
work of the young women’s unions of the 
State. Miss Caswell, while in New York, 
addressed Christian Endeavor societies, 
missions, and the boys of the Reading 
Room, in a most acceptable manner, re- 
ceiving from all a cordial invitation to 
come again. 


Miss Willard and Lady Henry Somerset 
are to attend and take part in the German 
Congress of Women, to be held in Berlin 
next September. This organization num- 
bers about 41,000 members. Through it 
the work of the W. C. T. U. in that coun- 
try is hoped to be advanced. 

Miss Lodie Reed, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
is now superintendent of the World's 
Press Department. She is the right 
woman in the right place. 

The Union Signal says : 

We do not question the righteousness of 
the motives of our prohibition friends in 
adopting the single issue platform. We 
feel sure the large majority of that party 
honestly believe it is better for prohibition 
to keep that question politically distinct 
from woman suffrage. But when they 
suggest that the W. C. T. U. might learn 
a lesson from the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in this matter, we more than ever 
question their judgment. In view of the 
besiegement of the California political con- 
ventions by Miss Anthony and her forces, 
and of the Republican National Conven- 
tion by Henry Blackwell, the advice to do 
as they do and keep woman suffrage out 
of politics loses its force. The resolution 
prepared by Mr. Blackwell was actually 
put into the platform at St. Louis, and for 
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the first time in its history the National 
Republican party extends a “welcome to 
women.” The recognition is couched j 

the following diplomatic language : “The 
Republican party is mindful of the rights 
and interests of women. Protection of 
American industries includes equal Oppor- 
tunities, equal pay for equal work and 
protection to the home. We favor the 
admission of women to wider spheres of 
usefulness, and welcome their codperation 
in rescuing the country from Democratic 
and Populist mismanagement and mis- 


| rule."’ ‘*Wider spheres,’ we take it, re- 


fers to more and larger Republican 
women’s clubs, and ‘‘coéperation” to pub- 
lic speaking, canvassing for votes, and 
raising campaign funds. Nevertheless, ag 
women citizens, we are mindful of the 
honor accorded us and are duly gratefy] 
to the Republican party for letting us in 
even a little way. 
-_—-—-_ 
PLAYING PEGGOTTY. 

The ever-cheery spirit of the presiding 
member (not the President) of the M. Ww. 
S. A. will be recognized in the following 
bit from a private letter: 

CEDAR Pt., SCITUATE, July 19, 

We decided to build a cottage here, 
knowing our children and grandchildren 
would enjoy coming here in their vaca- 
tions, and having a nice time with little 
money. So we drove down two weeks 
ago. The lighthouse where we always 
stayed was occupied, so we brought our 
belongings into the boathouse, and here we 
have lived more comfortably than even 
we would have thought possible. Some- 
times I have imagined I was Peggotty her- 
self, never Mrs. Gummidge! It is just 
the place to read ‘‘David Copperfield” and 
I am getting much more from it than 
when I read it first. 

Canned meats, fish and fruits, with 
daily visits from the baker, milkman, ete., 
bring the cooking within the capacity of 
our kerosene cooker. I made a_ fish 
chowder on the 4th, which G said he 
‘never ate.’ But he tasted, and was 
helped twice, which I considered a high 
compliment. 

One morning I saw a neighbor at work 
on her piazza; so I took the Woman’s 
JOURNAL over and read her ‘Mrs, Purdy’s 
Parquisites,’’ She came in afterwards, and 
said the directors at the sewing circle took 
turns in reading, and asked if she could 
have the paper to read them that story! 

We have a good force at work on the 
house, and it rises fast day by day. 








A WOMAN CITIZEN’S QUESTION. 


We copy the following pertinent bit 
from the Philadelphia Ledger: 

To the Editor of the Public Ledger :—I 
read with interest the following para- 
graphs in the recently adopted platform 
of the Republican party: 

We demand that every citizen of the 
United States shall be allowed to cast one 
free and unrestricted ballot, and that such 
ballot shall be counted and returned as 
cast. 

By these principles we will abide, and 
these policies we will put into execution. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States declares 
that ‘‘all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side.”’ 

The citizens of this nation who are 
women await the answer to the question: 
Will the Republican party be faithful to 
its pledges? A CITIZEN. 





——— aa 


A BUSY TRIP. 








Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, president of the 
Woman's Congress of the Pacific Coast, pre- 
sided at the twenty-one sessions of the late 
Congress in San Francisco, and at the close 
started,in company with her daughter, Miss 
Harriet Cooper, for the Southern Parlia- 
ment of Los Angeles County. Here, Mrs. 
Cooper spoke several times, including 4 
strong address on woman suffrage. Thence 
to Louisville, to the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, in biennial convention 
in that city, famed for its genial hospital- 
ity. Here, also, Mrs. Cooper spoxe 1 
several departments of the Convention. 
From Louisville to Chattanooga, the birth- 
place of Miss Cooper, and the home of 
early married years; Mrs. Cooper spoke i2 
one of the largest churches on Sunday, 
and spent an entire day on the great his- 
toric battle-field of Chickamaugua, where 
lie the heroic dead. From Chattanoog4 
to Chicago, with a delightful day at that 
admirable Technical Institute founded by 
Philip D. Armour, and presided over bY 
Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, one of the noted med 
of the age. From Chicago to St. Paul, 
loveliest of cities, thence on to North 
Yakima, the little giant in growth of the 
State of Washington. ‘Thence to the great 
Congress of the Northwest, held in Port 
land, Ore., presided over by Mrs. Dun 
way. Here Mrs. Cooper did much 
heavy platform work, speaking three 
times a day. Her address, entitled “why 
I Believe In Woman Suffrage,” made 
many converts to the cause of suffrage 
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and received the warmest encomiums 


from the press of the city. Miss Susan B. 
Anthony was present at the Congress, and 
worked indefatigably for the cause so 
near to her heart, and to which she has 


devoted her life. 





-_-- — 


CLUB WOMEN AT LOUISVILLE. 





The echoes of the third biennial meet- 
ing of the General Federation of Women 8 
Clubs have not yet died away in the 
minds of those who were privileged to 
attend it as delegates, but the first en- 
thusiasm having somewhat subsided, it is 
eminently proper that we should ask our- 
selves what results have been accom- 
plished by this great assemblage of repre- 
sentative women from all parts of the 
country. Was it worth the time and 
money expended? Was ita mere social 
success, or did each delegate bring home 
with her something tangible, something 
that will help to lift her and her club toa 
higher plane? The General Federation 
should be a real inspiration to every 
woman attending it; that it was so in this 
case, at least, there can be no question. 

Macauley’s Theatre at Louisville was 
none too large to hold the many delegates 
who gathered there on the morning of 
May 27, and, aided by charming young 
lady ushers, and dear little girl pages, 
proceeded to seat themselves under the 
banners of their representative States. The 
scene was really impressive, when, after 
the meeting had been called to order, 
Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer, in her beauti- 
ful invocation, touched the key-note of 
the Convention, and Mrs. Semple, of 
Louisville, in her address of welcome, 
thrilled us by her eloquence and sound 
sense. While emphasizing the need of 
codperation in order to accomplish the 
great aims of existence, and the value of 
club life in lifting women out of them- 
selves, she uttered a word of warning 
against the fever and restlessness which 
beset so many of us, and begged us to re- 
spect our own individuality,andto cultivate 
itabove all things. The same note was 
struck at one of the department meetings 
by Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, who said that the best way to 
make the world better is to develop per- 
sonal character. We must be strong, well- 
balanced women. If we degenerate into 
nervous invalids through excess of oc- 
cupation, we fail almost as completely as 
though we had lived for pleasure alone. 

But a résumé of papers would not, 
after all, give an accurate idea of the value 
of the Convention. The real inspiration 
came froma consideration of the meetings 
asawhole. To see one thousand women 
gathered from east, west, northand south, 
representing many walks in life, and many, 
very many shades of opinion, and to see 
them carrying on their business by strict 
parliamentary laws, was in itself an educa- 
tional lesson of no small value. When one 
reflects that such a convention would 
hardly have been possible twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, one realizes more vividly 
than ever the rapid strides which women 
have made along all lines. 

The principal business of the Conven- 
tion was of a trying nature, for it consis- 
ted of the entire revision of the by-laws. 
On such a subject, there was, of course, 
much difference of opinion; but while 
there were a very few women who sought 
by parliamentary tactics to obstruct busi- 
hess, and some who spoke for the sake of 
talking, and others who need not have 
asked for information so often, had they 
paid better attention to the proceedings, 
the questions were for the most part perti- 
nent, the suggestions helpful, and the re- 
marks to the point. We were proud and 
glad to see that women could manage 
their affairs in so practical and business- 
like a way, 

But if the morning meetings showed 
woman’s ability as a parliamentarian, the 
evening sessions showed another phase of 
her nature — the literary and _ philan- 
thropic. Then the theatre was crowded 
With ladies and gentlemen, and the for- 


mer, in obedience to Mrs. Henrotin’s 
request, laid aside their hats, adding 


Much to the attractiveness of the scene. 
A mere list of the speakers will suflice 
better than any adjectives, to show the 
high character of the programmes, for 
Mrs, Mary Hartwell Catherwood spoke 
on “Romance; Miss Repplier delighted 
the audience with her account of ‘Woman 
in Finance; Miss Clara Conway, of Ten- 
hessee, spoke ably on educational mat- 
ters; Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer gave a 
Most thoughtful and inspiring paper on 
“Philanthropy,” and Miss Ellen Semple, 
of Louisville, aimed, in a carefully pre- 
pared article, to prove that “Civilization is 
at Bottom an Economic Fact.’’ The orches- 
tra played patriotic airs in the intervals 
tween papers, and each evening the 
meeting closed with the singing of 
America,” all the vast audience rising 
and joining heartily in the national an- 
them. 

A Kentucky colonel told one of our 
ladies that he came the first evening out 
of curiosity, but the second evening he 





came from admiration! And he was not 
the only one. 

The hospitality of the Southern people 
is proverbial, and the Louisville ladies 
more than maintained the high standard. 
Every possible arrangement had been 
made for the comfort of the delegates, 
and a cordial welcome awaited them 
everywhere. The preparations for the 
convention were most carefully considered 
and nothing was overlooked. The mem- 
bers of the Louisville Club showed rare 
business ability, tact and thoughtfulness. 

One of the incidents of the trip showed 
that the WomaAn’s JOURNAL is widely 
read, and proves an ‘‘open sesame’’ to 
acquaintanceship. An Ohio and a Massa- 
chusetts delegate were talking together, 





and incidentally the fact was revealed | 


that the former was a lawyer, and certain 
details she gave reminding the Massachu- 
setts woman of an article she had read 
in the JouRNAL, she said: “Didn't I read 
something about you in the Woman's 
JOURNAL about a year ago or more?” 
*“Yes,’’ answered Ohio, ‘‘there was a short 
notice about me.’’ Then the conversation 
went on until Massachusetts confessed 
that she had just finished her studies for 
the ministry. ‘‘Why,”’ said Ohio, “I 
have just read an article about you in the 
JourNAL.”’ And thereupon they felt very 
well acquainted indeed, as though some 
friend had introduced them in due form, 
and vouched for their respectability. 

All in all, the biennial at Louisville was 
a great success, and every delegate went 
home a wiser, better, and, we trust, a 
happier woman, because of the inspira- 
tion derived from meeting so many of her 
sisters, and studying with them the prob- 
lems which engage all thoughtful souls. 
‘Unity in Diversity’ is the motto of the 
Federation, and it describes briefly but 
clearly the motif underlying all the work 
of the Convention. 

MARGARET B. BARNARD. 








—_—-- 


WOMAN’S BALLOT NEEDED TO SECURE 
STREET SPRINKLING. 


The Boise City (Idaho) Statesman is 
able to see the direct connection between 
woman suffrage and the interest of the 
home and of the community. It says: 

There are few of our ladies who have 
not wished many times already this sum- 
mer that there was some arrangement for 
sprinkling the streets. When they go out 
they are stifled; the dust blows into their 
homes in clouds whenever there is the 
least wind and whenever a team passes 
along the street by their homes, and their 
trees and shrubbery are covered deep with 
dirt. They would all be glad to have the 
nuisance suppressed. 

How is the desired result to be attained? 
A bad feature is that we have no law 
directly bearing on the subject. Sprin- 
kling could be done by the council by 
stretching a point; but to insure a remedy 
hereafter it is necessary to have the city 
charter amended this winter. If the 
women be given the franchise this fall the 
Legislature will be disposed to listen to 
and follow any suggestions that 
make. When the necessary legislation is 
secured and the time for the city election 
approaches next summer for the selection 
of a new council, the women can bring 
about the reform. Of course they will 
have the assistance of many of the men; 
but the simple knowledge of the fact that 
the bulk of the female vote will be cast 
against anti-sprinkling candidates will 
effect the result without any further argu- 
ment. 





_~>-0-<——————_—_— 


HIS GREAT SUCCESS. 


In the death of ex-Gov. Wm. E. Russell, 
Massachusetts mourns a beloved son, and 
the country has lost one of the noblest 
Americans of our day. 

One minister said of him, ‘‘He possessed 
all the popular gifts, but his great success 
was not as Governor; it was when he stood 
in the presence of that great convention, 
a few days ago, and nobly resisted the 
temptation to turn away, even one iota, 
from the path of duty. Well he must 
have known that, if he would but com- 
promise with wrong, he might have been 
carried on the wings of popular enthusi- 
asm to thenomination. But he would not 
turn aside one hair’s breadth from recti- 
tude. With him patriotism stood for 
more than party, and the very men who 
opposed his sentiments forgot their oppo- 
sition in listening to his speech, and ap- 
plauded the man. It was the lowering of 
the moral standard of the party he loved, 
together with the great mental strain of 
the convention, which was immediately 
responsible for his death.” 

Whether we agree with him politically 
or not, these last utterances at Chicago 
show to all the lofty spirit of the man. 

The glory of our party has been in the 
past, and ought now and forever to be, its 
broad and national character. It knows 
no section and no class; it serves the peo- 
ple only, fighting the rule of wealth or of 
class or of privilege. It defends the 
rights of the State wherever and whenever 
attacked; it upholds the freedom of the 
individual wherever situated; it resists 
unnecessary restriction and burdens of 
government. It has never believed that 
the function of government was to be a 
paternal power to grant favors to a depen- 
dent people, but rather it was to be the 


they | 


subject of the sovereign will, guarantee- 
ing the freedom and equality of all. It 
has been, and is, the people's party, fight- 
ing for their cause against selfish, sec- 
tional and class interests; and now we are 
asked to adopt free silver, for the benefit 
of a class to the injury of the masses, in- 
fringing individual rights, establishing 
inequality, and forcing on a_ helpless 
people the terrible burden of bad money 
by oppressive abuse of the power of 
government. 

No wonder this new doctrine staggers 
some of us who have been steadfastly 
loyal toa political faith we love. It would 


| force us to repudiate the solemn profes- 


sions we have made in many a national 
convention, and reverse the honorable re- 
cord of our party in many a struggle for a 
sound and stable currency. I have no 
interest to serve, God knows, except the 
interest of a party whose faith, coming to 
me in the third generation, I have stead- 
fastly kept, into the thick of whose bat- 
tles I have gladly entered, and whose 
principles and honor I love as I do life. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Willard and Lady Henry Somerset 
will represent the World’s W. C. T. U. at 
the Congress of Women to be held in Ger- 
many in September. 

The Woman’s Health Protective Associ- 
ation of Philadelphia is helping the Board 
of Health in resisting a proposed ordinance 
to permit the restoration of piggeries in 
certain wards. 

A lady has been appointed a registrar of 
births, marriages and deaths by the guar- 
dians of the city of London. Miss Kemm, 
the lady in question, has for some time 
acted as assistant to her father. 

Miss Caroline B. Le Row, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., secretary of the Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, read a paper on ‘Educational 
Ideals of the Present Day,”’ at the summer 
school at Greenacre, Eliot, Me., July 14. 

Says the Lewiston Journal: ‘South 
Berwick appreciates the generous act of 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, the authoress, in 
stepping in and paying the local band 
$100 to continue its customary summer 
concerts, when municipal expenses were 
so heavy that the town couldn't afford its 
usual appropriation.” 


In June there were graduated from the 
Northern Indiana Law School at Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., the first two women to grad- 
uate from a law school in that State. The 
two women were Miss Sarah McCurdy, of 
Marissa, Ill., and Mrs, Grace Burks- 
Griffith, of Gas City, Ind. 

The Bookman for July has a continua- 
tion of ‘‘Kate Carnegie,’ Ian Maclaren’s 
novel, attractive selections of graceful 
verse, and, among other good things, a 
readable sketch of H. C. Bunner, by Law- 
rence Hutton. There is a Paris letter and 
a London letter, and book reviews galore, 
wise and well written. 


Frances E. Willard, the founder of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, is 
the subject of a sketch by Lady Henry 
Somerset, in the Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine Number of The Outlook this 
month. It is accompanied by a series of 
pictures of unique interest. ($3 a year. 
The Outlook Company, 13 Astor Place 
New York.) 


“The Spirit of an Illinois Town” is not, 
as might be suspected from the title, an 
essay upon certain phases of town life in 
that State, but is, on the other hand, a very 
charming love story by Mrs. Catherwood, 
the first instalment of which appears in 
the August Atlantic. The spirit of the 
town in question is the heroine of the 
story, whom Mrs, Catherwood draws with 
unusual grace and vigor. 


‘“‘An Island Without Death’’ is the pe- 
culiar title of a sketch of travel written by 
Miss E. R. Scidmore for the August Cen- 
tury. It is an account of the sacred island 
of Miyajima, one of the three wonders of 
Japan. The title of the article was sug- 
gested to Miss Scidmore by the fact that 
no one is allowed to die on the island. All 
who are believed to be at the point of 
death are placed on a boat and sent to 
the nearest adjacent land. 


It is Woman’s Week at the Point o’ 
Woods, New York. The Woman's Mis- 
sionary Congress convened July 22, and 
Mrs. Lillie Blake delivered an address. 
In the evening the Riverhead Chautauqua 
Literary Society presented Tennyson's 
drama, ‘‘The Princess.’’ Thursday there 
was a council of women’s clubs. Friday 
the annual meeting of the New York and 
Long Island Association of the Oswego 
Alumni was held. To-day winds up the 
week with an excursion and clam-bake. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000. The president and business 
manager is R. Marriner Floyd, and the 
musical director is Prof. Herman P. Chel- 
lus, who has been at the head of the 
Boston Conservatory since the death of 
Julius Eichberg. The first vice-president 
is Dr. Percy Goetschius. It is expected 
to open the Conservatory under its new 
auspices by the beginning of the school 





year in September. 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
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a SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





The cottagers at Lenox have conferred 
an unusual honor upon a woman in the 
election of Miss N. M. Wharton, of Boston, 
to the presidency of the Lenox Associa- 
tion, the local organization for the im- 
provement of those things about the vil- 
lage that tend to make it more attractive 
to the summer visitors. Miss Wharton, 
Miss Mary Carey and Miss Anna Shaw 
have done much for the village, and the 
cottagers who are members of the associa- 
tion thought they could do no better than 
recognize this fact. The money of the 
association this season will be devoted 
especially to the trees and walk borders 
of the place. 


Mrs. M. S. Lawrence, one of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s clever daugh- 
ters, has charge of the gymnasium at 
Teachers’ College, Morningside Heights, 
N. Y. Mrs. Lawrence is an enthusiast in 
her work. She was a student of Prof. 
Anderson, now of Yale, studying his so- 
called American system—eclectic—his ap- 
plication of the best of everything to be 
found in all systems. Since then she has 
spent her spare time in studying every- 
thing to be found in the line of physical 
training, and has finally adopted the ‘Na- 
rey System,”’ as it is called, that of Miss 
Hope Narey, of Boston, a pupil of the 
late well-known Swedish teacher, Baron 
Posse. 


The Mary Frances Rest is the peaceful 
name of a new home for women in New 
York, which is designed for the most in- 
teresting of all poor classes—the women 
whose chief handicap in life is perhaps 
their greatest attraction, the refinement 
that comes from high birth and gentle sur- 
roundings. When women such as these 
are forced to go into the world, the old 
story of the porcelain and the earthenware 
floating down stream together, is repeated 
to the detriment of the porcelain. Mrs. 
Sinclair is the originator and promotor of 
the Mary Frances Rest, and hopes to be 
able to interest many others in the work 
of providing a home for gentlewomen 
whose sensibilities are necessarily greatly 
hurt in the majority of charitable institu- 
tions, not through the management, but 
through the ways, of their fellow inmates. 


Mrs. Frances A. G. Ruhm, chairman of 
the Domestic Science and Salesroom 
Committee of the Woman’s Board of the 
Tennessee Centennial, is a very able 
woman, one of much experience in philan- 
thropic, literary, patriotic and reform 
work. She is an excellent financier, and 
when she assumes such a place in an 
enterprise it means success. She and her 
co-workers have made a success of the 
Day Home for working women’s children. 
She is the Andrew Jackson of the Ladies’ 
Hermitage Association, and has always 
been a staunch woman suffragist. Mrs. 
Ruhm is the wife of one of Nashville’s 
most prominent and ablest lawyers, and 
has four children, one of whom, Lieut. 
Thos. F. Ruhm, graduated at Annapolis in 
the class of ’90, at the head of his class. Mrs. 
Ruhm is of good Mayflower stock, and in 
her family are an old oak chair and two 
silver spoons, brought over the sea by her 
ancestors in that famous ship. Her grand- 
mother had five brothers in the Revo- 
lutionary Army, and her grandfather was 
a cousin of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, and 
Col. Christopher Greene of Revolutionary 
fame. Mr. Ruhm was in the Union Army. 
and they have lived in Nashville con- 
tinuously since the war. 


The following pretty story is told of 
Queen Victoria and Lady Isabel Somerset: 
‘‘When Lady Isabel was four or five years 
old a ball was given at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, to be attended by none except the 
first-born of Peers. She went with her 
parents, the Earl and Countess Somers. 
Being an independent little thing she 
strayed off from her guardians and went 
on a tour of observation through the great 
hall, and, finally, when Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert left to go to the ban- 
quet table she seated herself on the 
cushioned seat the Queen had vacated. 
She had on a white dress with real daisies 
fastened to it, and a wreath of the same 
flowers resting on her hair. When Vic- 
toria returned she was much amused, and, 
patting the girl on the head, said, ‘This 
is little Isabel.’ With a toss of her head, 
the child answered, ‘This is Lady Isabel.’ 
When Lady Somerset was eighteen years 





a white dress covered with natural flowers 
as before. As the queen bent down to 
kiss her cheek, a custom with the daugh- 
ters of the Peers when they are presented, 
she said: ‘Daisies again, little Isabel— 
Lady Isabel, I mean.’ She had remem- 
bered the circumstance of the ball-room 
all those years in the midst of her pre- 
occupied life.”’ 
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Our Summer Home 


—ON— 
OLD CAPE COD 


is charmingly situated in the village of Osterville, 
ass., where the soft breezes from the (sulf Stream, 
blowing over Nantucket Sound and n ingling with 
the balsamic pine woods, is tempered by the cool 
winds of Cape Cod Bay, resulting in a soothing and 
healthful climate, unrivalled on the Atlantic coast. 

Barnstable County has a world wide reputation for 
the beauty of 'ts lake and ocean views and the sani- 
tary virtues of its soil. Its wood drives through oak 
and pine lands, now along the margin of ye = 
ponds, and again beside the broad stretches of the 

lue ocean, are beautiful and satisfying. Within a 
radius of eight miles from our house are Wakeby and 
Mashpee takes and Peter’s Pond—favonte fishing 
haunts of President Cleveland and Joseph Jefferson 
—and in another direction, Wequaket Lake and the 
eminence of Shootflying Hill. 

Five minutes walk from the house is the famous 
Crosby boat-shop on the land locked waters of 
Cotuit Bay. Here can be obtained swift yachts for 
quiet sails in the smooth bay or for the more lively 
and outside runs in Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds, 
within easy reach of Martha’s Vineyard, Edgarton, 
Nantucket, Buzzard’s Bay, or the fishing-grounds 
which the blue-fish frequent. 

Parties desiring a refined summer home are invited 
to address Misses J. M. and G. Carret, Sunset Cot- 
tage, Osterville, Mass. 





BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


GO 
To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


— And the Popular—— 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days at 
10 A, M., and 2 and 4-70 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M., and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 


Single Pare, soc.; Round Trip, 75¢.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 
For further particulars and special rates for large 


parties, apply to 
E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 








ALL OF OUR $4.50, $3.50 & $3.00 
LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


WILL BE CLOSED OUT AT 


$1.98 


Monday, July 13th, at 
MISS [1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 
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FORGIVENESS. 


RY JULIA M. LIPPMANN. 


Forgiveness is the last sweet breath 
Of fairest fragrance and perfume, 

That bruiséd blossoms, ere their death, 
Yield to the souls that blight their bloom, 
— Youth's Companion. 

-_--— 


ON THE BAY. 








How oft at twilight hour 
We two went floating off upon the wave! 
The west resplendent with its sunset dower, 
The east all luminous, yet softly grave. 


The ocean spread around, 
Just rufiled, yet reflecting every hue, 
Marking with foam each emerald islet’s 
bound, 
And gliding back its billows to renew. 


Then the lone sea-bird sped 
Its trackless way with many a plaintive 
ery; 
The winds swept slowly, and from ocean’s 
bed 
Rose perfumes that e’en now seem gather- 
ing nigh. 


Leaning on idle oars, 
We gazed on hills whose feet were on the 
sand ; 
Their crowns rose grandly where the sun- 
light pours 
Its last rich flood on rippling sea and land. 


In all the long bright past,— 


When ocean, earth and sky, in blest 
accord 

Their spell of light, song, motion, round us 
cast,— 

There are no dearer hours in memory’s 
ward. 


The cup our lips did press 
In that glad time was trembling to the 
brim 
With its sweet draught of mortal happiness 
Not wasted, lost, but grown far off and 
dim. 
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THE WILD SOWER. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Up and down the land I go, 
Through the valley, over hill; 

Many a pleasant ground I sow, 
Never one I reap or till; 

Fan and flail I never wield, 

Leave no hayrick in the field. 


Farmer goes with leathern scrip, 
Fills the harrowed earth with seed ; 
In the self-same score I slip 
Germs of many a lusty weed; 
Though I seatter in his track, 
I possess nor bin nor sack. 


He sows wheat, and I sow tare, 
Rain and sunshine second toil: 
Tame and wild these acres share, 
Wrestling for the right of soil. 
I stand by and clap my hands, 
Cheering on my urchin bands. 


Mine the cockle in the rye, 
Thornéd thistle, large and fine, 
And the daisy’s white-fringed eye, 

And the dodder’s endless twine; 
Mine those fingers five that bind 
Every blade and stalk they find. 


Mine the lilies, hot and bright, 
Setting summer meads on fire; 
Mine the silkweed’s spindles white, 
Spinning Autumn’s soft attire. 
Goldenrod and aster then 
I bring up by bank and glen. 
Whoso ftleeth to the woods, 
Whoso buildeth on the plains, 
I, too, seek those solitudes, 
Leading on my hardy trains: 
Thorn and brier, still man’s lot 
Crowd around the frontier cot. 


Many serve me, unaware,— 

Shaggy herds that ceaseless roam, 
And the rovers of the air 

Passing to their winter home: 
More than these upon me wait,— 
Wind and water bear my freight. 
Thus, a sower wild, I go, 

Trafticking with every clime, 
Still the fruitful germs I sow 

That shall vex your harvest-time ; 
Otherwise, ye toil-stooped men, 
Eden’s ease were come again! 

—Journal of Education. 
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DAN’S WIFE. 


BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 


i. 

Dan Parish had gone to his wedding. 
His mother was waiting for him to come 
home with his wife to the old farmhouse 
on Prospect Hill, that high ridge of good 
farming land which on their side sloped 
westward. As Ann Parish stood in her 
kitchen doorway to look out, the low 
sun blinded her eyes; the fertile fields 
spread out before her like a dazzling 
green carpet. She watched the road 
for a minute and could see no one com- 
ing, then she went back to her rocking- 
chair. It creaked in a querulous way 
as she moved, as if it tried to express 
her own discontent. ‘I don’t know’s I 
care if their supper is spoiled,’’ said the 
impatient woman aloud. ‘‘Madam ‘ll take 
her own time. I don’t know as there’s 
like to be such a meal spread in this house 
again very soon, She’ll have to see to all 
those things for herself, and then there'll 
be no fault-findin’ with my old-fashioned 
ways.” And the rocking-chair creaked 
more angrily. 





The supper-table stood in the floor laden 
with the best that Ann Parish could pro- 
vide. She had made the sponge-cake by a 
famous ten-egg receipt of her grand- 
mother’s, and the short-biscuit were also 
of that noted housekeeper’s fashion. 
There were some rich peach preserves, 
the last jar of the last fruit which the old 
blood peach-tree bore before it fell; in 
fact, this wedding supper was like a com- 
memorative feast, in memory of past joys, 
and was offered more for ostentation’s 
sake than for love’s sake. Mrs. Parish’s 
family, the Kenways, were renowned 
housekeepers, and the deposed mistress 
of the Parish farm had fairly tired herself 
out, in this great effort to keep up her 
family’s reputation. She had not been 
very well in the last year or two, partly 
from mistaken ambitions and over-work 
in her youth. The farm had been weighted 
with a mortgage when she came to it, and, 
later, her only daughter, a quick scholar 
must be kept at school and generously 
provided with what she needed, until too 
much study, and too little wholesome 
work and exercise and outdoor air, fos- 
tered a consumptive tendency, and bronght 
her home to along lingering illness and 
early death. Dan Parish had been eager 
to marry, for his mother’s sake as well as 
his own; he had worked early and late, 
and paid off the last of the mortgage after 
his father’s early death; and now his life 
looked bright and full of hope. He could 
make plenty of money off the farm; the 
rapid growth of a manufacturing village 
only three miles away promised a good 
market, his mother would have a kind 
daughter to help her, and he himself 
would have the dear, sensible, loving 
companion, for whom he had worked and 
waited patiently, and had loved with all 
his heart since they were at school to- 
gether, 

While his mother was waiting and fret- 
ting, the young couple were driving slowly 
home in the late afternoon, They had 
followed the simple country fashion of 
going to the minister's house to be mar- 
ried. Their wedding was quickly over, 
and Hannah Parish still held in one hand 
a shining new copy of the Scriptures, 
which had been the minister's gift. Early 
that morning Dan had brought her trunk 
and a box or two and a few pieces of fur- 
niture from her sister’s house to the new 
homet Hannah had lived with this elder 
sister of late years, and helped to bring up 
the large family. She thought of them 
now sitting down to supper without her for 
the first time, but she was too happy to 
sigh even for their sakes. She and Dan 
had been looking forward to this day and 
this very drive fora long time. No won- 
der that the horse was lingering as he 
pleased. At last the thought of the feed- 
time quickened the good creature's steps. 

Dan and Hannah were having a good 
plain talk. Now that she was truly his 
wife, he talked with perfect freedom 
about his mother, as he never had dared 
to talk or even think before. 

“You'll have to work hard sometimes 
to keep pleasant, pleasant as you be, dar- 
lin’,”’ said Dan. ‘I’m taxed myself some 
days, I tell you, but I strive to rec’lect all 
poor mother has gone through; how hard 
she had to work long o’ the first of it, and 
father wa’n’t one that took right hold as 
her folks always done; and then she set 
all her hopes on to poor Eliza, an’ with 
workin’ early an’ late for her expense at 
the seminary, and then paying the doctors, 
and waitin’ on her all through the con- 
sumption, well, you see, it broke mother, 
an’ she ain’t what she would been. She 
feels mortitied to give up doin’s she always 
has done, an’ some days when the Furbish 
girl was there this spring, she couldn't 
suit her no way. As I’ve told ye, mother 
don’t want to give up to another, and 
yet she can’t bear things being expected 
of her.”’ 

“Don’t you go an’ worry, Dan,” said 
his companion, placidly. ‘I expect wom- 
en understands each other easier than 
men reads ’em. You forgit I have been 
living with sister Lyddy, and her being 
older than I be, more like an aunt; and 
when she’s wore out she always gets jeal- 
ous fits about the way I do things, and as for 
me, I hate to be stood over: but we think 
a sight of each other underneath, and I 
always tell her afterward, a good thunder- 
shower clears the air. I've always took 
to your mother; she’s got pretty ways 
above most of the folks about here; per- 
haps it’s because she was your mother 
that I feel to likeher. I'll study to please 
her the best I can, an’ if I can’t, I'll stand 
by my duty; and now I’ve got you to go 
to, and you've got me, so ’twon’t go hard.” 

Thin, sharp-faced, anxious Ann Parish 
sat at home in the creaking rocking-chair, 
growing more miserable every minute, 
and more suspicious of the attacks that 
would inevitably be made on her rights 
and comforts. ‘‘I expect she'll be dread- 
ful sweet long at the first on’t,”” grumbled 
the poor tired soul. Oh, dear, this day’ll 
never end. I was up before four,” and 
she sighed and rocked while the sun went 
down. The house seemed empty and sad; 
this hour was a fatal crisis. She began to 





think that something had happened to the 
young people, and went again to the 
door. 

They were just driving into the yard. 
‘“‘Here we be,” said Dan, cheerfully. ‘I 
s’pose you'll say we've kept supper 
a-waitin’.”” He helped his wife down 
from the wagon, and they went together 
to where the sad-faced woman waited on 
the step. 

“I give you welcome,” Ann Parish man- 
aged tosay. ‘I hope you're goin’ to be 
happier’n I’ve been, Hannah. I’ve had 
the best of sons—’’ But here she broke 
down, and went into the house with Han- 
nah’s strong young arm about her bent 
shoulders, while Dan hurried off to the 
barn with his horse. He could not help 
feeling that the home-coming was better 
than he feared. His mother had a silent, 
disapproving manner sometimes that was 
very hard to bear. To himself he spoke 
of it as the grumps; but Dan was so filled 
with happiness that June evening that he 
feared nothing. Now that his mother was 
going to live with Hannah and know how 
good she was, she could no longer keep 
her strange suspicious fancies and jealous 
ways of speaking. The horses had a 
double supper, the cattle had been milked 
earlier by the hired man, and turned out 
again to pasture, Jakey had taken himself 
off to leave the little household to itself 
for the great occasion. 

When Dan came in from the barn the 
evening meal was ready, and they all sat 
down. Ann Parish had with ostentatious 
meekness given up her own place, but 
the daughter-in-law had affectionately 
reinstated her at the head of the table. 
Hannah praised the short-biscuit, the pre- 
served peaches, the cup of tea, and paid 
everything highest tribute of eager appe- 
tite. They were almost merry together, 
and the mother delighted her son by join- 
ing in the cheerfulness of the feast. Traces 
of the lost beauty of her girlhood came 
out in her face, and the son was touched 
to see how carefully she had dressed her- 
self in her best, and made his wedding 
supper ready. Afterward he took his 
mother in his arms and held her, and 
kissed her over and over again, as if it 
had been Hannah herself. He had not 
kissed her since he was a boy—they were 
of stern New England stuff. ‘You've 
been the best mother a man ever had,” 
he said, brokenly. ‘I’ve got you a good 
daughter to help you now, and you’ll have 
it easier;’’ but the poor little woman only 
burst into tears. Hannah had put on a 
clean calico apron over her turned-up wed- 
ding dress, and was beginning to clear 
away the supper. 

‘We haven't left a great sight of any- 
thing,’’ she said. ‘I never shall forget how 
good the peach was. You must be tired 
out, mother, so you set right there and 
rest, and if [ don’t do things right, you 
can show me to-morrow.” 

But at the word mother fresh tears 
began to flow. 

‘Poor Eliza! if she had only lived—all 
the girl I had,’ said the despondent 
woman. 

For one moment all the joy of Hannah 
Parish’s wedding-day faded out of her 
heart, and a weight of apprehension took 
its place. Dan’s mother might have re- 
membered Dan and his happiness. Then 
the sound of Dan’s joyful whistle came to 
her ears, as he went about his evening 
work out-of-doors, ‘‘I’ll hurry with these 
dishes, and get time to have a little walk 
with him up top of the hill,’ thought 
Hannah. ‘There, there’s a crook in every 
lot, and I expect poor Mother Parish’s got 
to be mine.”’ 

Il. 

It is impossible to tell just what the 
common words of every-day speech mean 
to other people. They have but a relative 
meaning; association and experience, and 
especially the depth and clearness of our 
thought, determine the significance of 
words and phrases. The elder Mrs. Parish 
had been a teacher for a year or two be- 
fore her marriage; this had a great effect 
upon her whole career, and gave her a 
spirit of conviction rather than suggestion 
toward other people, and at times a vast 
responsibility for their conversation. She 
had occasion to correct her son often, and 
now it was evident that his wife had a 
very slipshod way of expressing her 
thoughts. Those mistakes, of which Mrs. 
Parish was conscious, gave her great 
annoyance, and one day she was so far 
disturbed as to compare such delinquen- 
cies, with the beautiful way in which 
Eliza had always spoken. It was one of 
the trying things of every-day life, that 
ue elder woman took pains to pronounce 
again, in a different, snappish way, certain 
words with which her son’s wife had been 
careless. But she was limited in her own 
knowledge of polite speech; and once 
Hannah gently reminded her that the 
minister pronounced the adjective in ques- 
tion after her own fashion. He had used 
it several times in the long prayer that 
morning. 

They were washing the supper dishes 
together most amicably, but at this dif- 
ference of opinion and fall of pride, Dan’s 





mother gave Hannah a reproachful look, 
turned away, took a faltering step or two 
toward the cupboard, then went to her 
own room and prepared to pass the night 
in tears. 

‘There, don’t mind her one grain,”’ said 
Dan, who was sitting on the doorstep. 
‘She will have these spells, and the more 
you mind ’em the longer they last. She 


got sort of excited and wore out getting | 


the house ready, and now the excitement’s 

gone, she feels unstrung. She said this 

mornin’ you wasa good girl, and she didn’t 

know as I could done better. *Twas a 

good deal for her to proffer, I tell you;”’ 

and he looked up affectionately at his 

young wife. ‘‘She’s always crosswise 

Sunday evenings after she gets tired goin’ 

to meetin’. I expect I shall miss footin’ | 
it over to see you and keep company,” he 
added, and they both laughed. 

**Poor thing! Sunday night’s a lonesome 
time to set all alone,’’ said kind-hearted 
Hannah. ‘‘I’m glad we’re here, Dan. | 
don’t mind her much, and it’s the best 
way to stand our ground so far’s we can, 
She needs us to be with her. There’s lots 
of good things about your mother. I was 
thinkin’ this morning about something 
grandsir used to say: she’s like a cow that'll 
give a good pail o’ milk, an’ then kick it 
over. It makes me feel bad when I see 
how she must have worked before we was 
married. [ never saw a house so spick 
an’ span from garret to cellar.” 

Dan had a sad consciousness that this 
was partly done out of his mother’s pride 
in her reputation as a housekeeper, but he 
had wisdom enough to keep things of that 
sort to himself. He was joyfully happy 
and delighted in Hannah’s affection for 
him, after having been disapproved so 
long by his mother. ‘She’d go through | 
fire and water any time, but she trips up | 
on nothin’, and then blames other folks 
for the fall,’’ he said to himself. “Come, | 
Hannah, let’s go down the orchard lane,” 
he added; and away they went and lin- 
gered about the old place until after | 
moonrise, making plans for their work 
and their life together. It was pitiful to 
think how much pleasanter it was to be 
out-of-doors than in, but they could be 
happy anywhere. The Sunday before had 
been rainy, and that morning they had, in 
the country parlance, ‘‘appeared out.” 
Hannah had worn her simple wedding 
finery, and they had walked up the aisle 
to their pew armin arm. The heads of 
the congregation had turned as if a wind | 
had tossed them like heads of clover, and 
after the service there was great hand- | 
shaking and congratulation. 


It took so- | 
cially the place of the formal wedding 
with invited guests, but if it had been the | 
Sunday after their funeral, Dan’s mother 
could not have cried harder through the 
hymns and prayers, or held her handker- 
chief to her face more constantly during 
the long sermon. 

‘*S’pose she has seen trouble,’ said one 
indignant neighbor, at they walked home 
together along the country road. ‘‘So’ve 
all the rest of us that’s come to her age. 
She’s got a habit o’ pityin’ herself, and 
wants everybody else to jine in. She 
pressed my hand comin’ out o’ meetin’, 
as if she was too full for words; but I says, 
‘There, Ann Parish; whatever the years 
has brought ye, ye’ve got the smartest 
girl in town, an’ the best-hearted, for a 
darter-in-law.’ She made out to wag her 
head an’ say yes. But, there, ’t is one of her 
down times, an’ nobody can rise her out 
on ’em till the ’pinted time, not if ye blow 
her up with powder.” 

“Dan’s always jest so pleasant,’’ said 
another woman. ‘‘I’ve seed the boy look 
at her kind o’ sidewise when he come in 
to supper, and he’d know right off, when 
he was a little feller, whether ’twould do 
to say a word or not. She’s denied her- 
self everything just because she was 
pleased to, when Dan would ha’ been only 
too satisfied to have her spend what she 
wanted. One time she even pinched her- 
self o’ eatin’ butter, so’s they’d have a 
mite more to sell.”’ 

“She never pinches herself o’ strong 
tea, I’ve observed,’ responded the other. 
“*Tea’s as bad a cuss to that make o’ 
woman, as drink is to a drinkin’ man. 
She keeps that old black teapot on the 
back o’ the stove day in’ an’ day out, an’ 
says there’s nothing but tea sustains her. 
I told her one day ‘twas the cause o’ her 
poor feelin’s, an’ she'd better sign the 
pledge, an’ she never hardly spoke to me 
the rest o’ the day, though I'd gone over 
neighborin’ to help her quilt. She never 
asked me to stay to supper, nor said good 
afternoon as I come away.” 

The listener chuckled with satisfaction. 
“T al’ays thought I’d find out what twas 
come atween you twothattime. So, ’twas 
on account o’ the tea, was it?’’ And they 
parted, one to go up her own shady farm 
lane, and the other to follow the main 
road a short distance. Just then Dan and 
Hannah and old Mrs. Parish drove by in 
their new two-seated wagon. They had 
received a hearty greeting from their 
friends. The women sat together on the 
back seat, and Hannah had put her own 
new summer shawl over Mother Parish’s 





a 
| shoulders, for the wind had gone into the 
east, and the air was growing cool. 

III. 
| With all her kind determination ang 
| 





knowledge beforehand of the inevitable 
difficulties, Dan’s wife found her heart 
| fail her more and more as the summer 
| days went by. She did not mind the harq 
| work of the farm; she had always been used 
to hard work, and she grew fonder and 
fonder of her own home and of Dan. She 
had her faults, and hated them more than 
ever, now that they were met by that chil. 
| ling fog of rebuke and disapproval. Some. 
times the fog would lift, and the elder 
woman would become cheerful and com. 
panionable for a few days, and then it wag 
really a happy time as they sat together at 
their sewing, or went about the house. 
hold work. Ann Parish would talk of the 
past and of Dan's childhood, and giye 
some hint of her true affection for him 
which burnt warmly under the cover of 
selfishness and jealousy and criticism, 
which time had slowly woven. Sometimes 
the poor woman would become almost 
gay, and look young, even pretty, in the 
exquisite neatness of her black print gown 
and smooth hair. ‘*You’d know Mother 
Parish was different from common folks,” 
Hannah proudly whispered to Dan once, 
but next morning the chilly fog was there 
again, and seemed to fill the kitchen, 
Nothing suited; Ann Parish worked harder 
than ever since her daughter-in-law had 
come. She would not admit that her 
labors were lessened, and was heard to 
say that Hannah was willing, but she had 
come of slipshod folks, and took hold of 
everything in what she deemed the wrong 
way. 

To the outer world their relations looked 
fair enough, and Dan’s work was away 
from the house. So, since his wife was 


| not a complainer, he did not know the 


worst of affairs. It really seemed to poor 


| Hannah sometimes that Dan’s mother was 


going crazy. She used to be melancholy 
and disapproving, but never spiteful and 
contradictory as now. Hannah patiently 
reminded herself that it was hard for an 
older woman to give up the head of affairs, 
and sometimes it was still harder to keep 
the lead with failing strength. But as 
the early autumn came, they were falling 
into a way of being silent, and Hannah 
began to feel low-spirited, while Dan, 
who had been hindered about his crops 
and disappointed, spoke sharply, and for 
the first time openly took his mother’s 


| side, when his ignorance of the matters in 


question made him unjust. 

Hannali’s pretty girlish freshness seemed 
to be fading. Ann Parish herself grew 
thinner and quicker and more convicting 
in manner; there was little laughter or 
cheerfulness in the comfortable farm- 
house, and so the rainy September weather 
came on, 

Dan’s mother felt herself increasingly 
to be pitied. Dan’s wife lost heart and 
gained hopelessness. If she only knew 
what to do! But she was sure that her 
mother-in-law disliked her thoroughly, 
and that it was no use to try any longer to 
change a settled feeling. She was still 
affectionately disposed, and was able to 
look at her house-mate’s sullen disposition 
as a malady and misfortune, rather than 4 
fault, especially in the rare days when 
Ann Parish was more tolerant and kindly. 
Somehow she did not feel well and strong, 
as she did when she first came to the farm. 
She was full of shivering weakness; and 
while she tried to throw it off by extra 
exertion, she grew the more incapable of 
steady hard work. Dan said one day that 
she must not work so hard. He was very 
good to her and tender, and yet she felt 4 
new dislike to him, or rather to his heavy 
boots and loud voice. Her head was heavy 
and she’ could not bear noises; and she 
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Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educa 
pharmacists who originated it. 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. t 

Another thing: Every advertiseme? 
ot Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All arses $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., ——- 
are the only pills to 

Hood’s Pills witn Hood's sarsaparils 
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was half afraid of Dan’s mother, and 
startled when the quick, severe little 
woman stepped forward suddenly from a 
doorway or 4 closet. For many days this 
grew worse and worse; she believed that 
she had caught a heavy cold; she was 
flushed and hot, and longed to creep away 
somewhere into the dark. One morning 
after breakfast she tried to make her bed 
and could not, and lay down for a minute 
to gather strength. One verse of an old 
hymn drifted through her mind, poor 
child: she had often heard it sung at even- 
ing meetings: 
“Jesus, the sinner’s Friend, to Thee, 

Lost and undone, for aid [ flee: 

Weary of earth, myself, and sin, 

Open Thine arms and take me in.”’ 

“Hannah! Hannah!” called the sharp 
yoice from the kitchen, ‘‘your bread’s all 
scorched! I never burnt a baking of bread 
in all the years I kept house—” But 
Hannah did not hurry down to the scene 
of disaster. It seemed no matter about 
the bread; she could not lift her head from 
the pillow. And when she tried to an- 
swer, she found her voice failed her; she 
could not make Dan's mother hear. 

In a few minutes the disturbed woman 
came up to the bedroom. She did not 
suspect Hannah of indulging herself in a 
fit of bad temper; it was rather from her 
habit of curiosity and suspicion, that she 
looked in and saw a relaxed figure lying 
among the rumpled bedclothes. Hannah 
faintly said that her head ached badly, 
and she must have taken more cold. She 
had not been feeling well all the morning. 

“I’ve worked through a good many 
mornings when I was ready to drop,’’ said 
Ann Parish, but with less ungraciousness 
than usual. She hesitated a minute, and 
then pulled a blanket over her daughter's 
shoulders, and drew the window curtain 
so that the sun would not flare in; then 
she went away. Dan had taken his dinner 
to a distant field where he was at work. 

Later in the afternoon he came to the 
house, but found nobody in the kitchen 
or sitting-room. His mother was not in 
the bedroom, and he thought that Han- 
nah might have gone to visit some of her 
friends, which was a relief to his mind, 
since he had been worrying about her all 
day. He heard footsteps in the room 
overhead, which had been his sister’s, 
and presently found his mother there, 
looking over poor Eliza’s bureau, sighing 
over the schoolbooks and needlework 
and other relics, as was her wont on Sun- 
days and in special times of depression. 

Dan looked very tall and large in the 
bedroom, with its sloping ceiling. His 
mother sighed, but did not speak to him. 

“Where’s Hannah?” asked the young 
man. 

“She complained of her cold the middle 
of the morning, and I’ve just finished all 
the work.” 

“Is she sick in bed?’’ demanded Dan, 
anxiously, and he gave his mother one 
dark reproachful look, and turned away. 

iv. 

The two friends who had walked home 
from church together that Sunday morn- 
ing after Hannah appeared a bride, were 
again in company another Sunday morn- 
ing in early October, and their voices had 
a solemn tone. 

“Has the doctor given ‘em any hope?”’ 
one asked the other. 

“He says it’s a question of whether she’s 
got stren’th to pull through,’’ was the 
answer. ‘“She’s a dreadful sick woman; 
we both know that as well’s he does!’ 

“I see her this mornin’ ‘arly just look- 
in’ through the door, an’ she’s all gone to 
4shadow o’ what she was.” 

“It's the wust run o’ fever that’s ben 
about here for years. I’ve helped take 
care of sights o’ sick folks, an’ I know. 
‘Tis a narrow chance for pore Hannah, 
dear, willin’, pleasant creature!” - 

“My time’s past for watchin’ with the 
sick,” said the other woman, plaintively. 
“The wust sorrow my years has brought 
—— useless now where I once could 
0, 

“Nobody amon’st us has done her part 
More generous,”’ said the younger woman. 
“Tnever see such a picture o° sorrow as 
Dan is. Seems if he couldn't hardly hold 
in from crying the day through. Him an’ 
Hannah's set the world by each other, an’ 
they had to work an’ wait a long spell afore 
twas so Dan could feel at ease to marry. 
T always mistrusted Ann Parish was more 
difficult with her own folks than none of 
WS ever supposed. I don’t believe but 
What she’s made it harder for Hannah 
than she likes to think of now. She's a 
dreadful cornery person—the Kenways 
always was—and yet pretty appearing, an’ 
‘Mart as whips. I never liked the look in 
Ann Parish’s eye, an’ yet I can’t say she 
ever give me a misbeholden word. Well, 
Pore Hannah's life is in the Lord’s hands!” 
And so the friends parted. 

The doctor's gig went up the lane day 
after day in the early morning and at 
nightfall. Dan and his mother looked 
years older, and Hannah, burning with 
— talked to them with piteous uncon- 

Ousness of their presence. She had not 
known even Dan for a week. She begged 





over and over that somebody would tell 
her what she had done to make Mother 
Parish hate her. 

“I like Mother Parish; I wish I could 
make her like me,’ she said once, in a 
grieved, childish tone, looking up with 
her dull eyes at the anxious woman her- 
self. There was nobody else in the room. 

“Poor darlin’! I love you now if I never 
did before. Oh, do get well, Hannah! I’ve 
always liked you better than I could let 
on!’ besought Ann Parish, with an out- 
burst of tears. 

But Hannah did not understand. 
‘*Mother Parish don’t like me, Dan,’’ she 
said, sadly. 

The house-work was doubled, and the 


| farm-work could not be neglected even 


while the farm’s young mistress seemed 
lingering on the threshold of death’s-door. 
Dan’s mother was overworked; she had 
no time to fret, scarcely to mourn. Ah, 
how she missed her daughter's quick step 
and willingness, and her interest in all the 
home affairs! Hannah used to sing a 
good deal about her work in the days 
when she was first at the farm. Little by 
little the old feeling faded out; all the 
mother’s hope and prayer was for the love 
of her two children. It seemed to her 
that nothing could ever fret her or make 
her surly any more if Dan’s wife could 
only get well. 
¥. 

In one of the lovely days of the Indian- 
summer the two neighbors, after their old 
custom, waited for each other, and walked 
home together from church. 

‘*Well,’’ said the elder, “I must say it 
made me happy to see Parish’s folks out 
to meetin’. Hannah looked feeble, but 
she’s pickin’ up fast; she’ll be smart before 
winter, and that’s a blessin’.”’ 

“I see Dan’s mother stealin’ glances at 
her in meetin’-times, *fectionate as could 
be; there wa’n’t none of her tears to-day, 
same’s the Sunday after they was married. 
Hannah looked sweet, didn’t she, with 
them little curly rings o’ hair about her 
forehead? Well, sometimes folks enjoys 
better health after a fever.” 

“Tt’s been the greatest blessin’ that 
ever Ann Parish had, to come so nigh 
losin’ her. She feels it, too; she knows it 
has broke down her own foolishness. I 
tell ye there ain’t a gratefuler creatur’ in 
town than she is. And she mothers her 
now, an’ Dan, too, as she never did before.” 

Just then the friends heard a wagon 
behind them, and stepped back among the 
late asters on the road-side. Dan and 
Hannah and their mother were driving 
home, and greeted the old neighbors 
atfectionately. After they passed, the 
friends saw Ann Parish wrap a little spare 
shawl that she had brought about her 
daughter’s thin shoulders. She tucked it 
in round her with great care, as if she felt 
true pleasure in doing kind service. 

‘Don’t you remember ‘twas just the 
other way that first Sunday we saw ’em 
goin’ home?’’ exclaimed one of the look- 
ers-on.—Harper’s Bazar. 

ne 
THE WHEEL AND DRESS REFORM. 

The release from the bondage of ridicu- 
lous feminine garb, which the bicycle is 
expected to bring about, appears to be 
close at hand, says the Bicycling World. 
Thus will the new evangel of health, the 
all-conquering wheel, add a new and 
notable triumph to its achievements. 

The Brooklyn Health Culture Club, 
comprising not less than one hundred and 
fifty society and professional women, have 
covenanted together and agreed that the 
mud-gathering, microbe-agitating, and 
feet-shackling long skirts must go, except 
on occasions demanding the conventional 
full dress. Every member pledges herself 
to displace the abominable trail with 
skirts short enough to clear the ground 
by at least three inches. For rainy or wet 
weather the rules call for a costume con- 
sisting of bloomers or knickerbockers, a 
short skirt, and gaiters or boots, meeting 
the skirt at the knee. The first rainy day 
after the first Monday in October is the 
time set for the appearance of the mem- 
bers in their new common sense costume, 

The leader of the movement in Brook- 
lyn, Mrs. E. Christine Lumsdon, the well- 
known portrait painter, says her attention 
was first attracted to reformation of 
woman’s dress when she began to ride a 
wheel. She has a costume the skirt of 
which falls just below the knee, where it 
meets high boots. ‘Often I’ve left my 
wheel and strolled through the parks 
sketching, and the exquisite sense of com- 
fort and freedom of movement which I 
experienced caused me to ask: ‘Why have 
I been idiot enough to trail five or six 
yards of haircloth, velveteen and other 
heavy fabrics about for all these years?’ I 
saw a woman trying to carry a baby on 
one arm, hold an umbrella and hold up her 
skirts on one of the wet days last week, 
and that crystallized the idea which had 
long been forming in my mind.” 





—- soa ———_ 


Miss Phebe Vinton has retired from 
the Hamilton Woolen Company, South- 
bridge, Mass., after a continuous service of 
forty-four years and six months. In all 
this time Miss Vinton not only worked in 
the same mill and the same room, but she 
operated the same set of four looms. 


“west, and reaching me for the last eight 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MONTANA. 


JuLy 10, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal,—Dear Friends : 

I think I have a right to address you 
thus; believing, with Victor Hugo, that, 
“our best, and most unchanging friends 
are our books and periodicals.” 

Although I have never had the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with you, yet 
for twenty-five years the JouRNAL has 
been my weekly guest; following me in 
my wanderings from the home of my 
girlhood—New York, through the North- 


years in Montana, with all its old-time 
influence of cheer and sustenance. 

So, when Mrs. De Voe, after her success- 
ful tour of organization through this state, 
asked me to write you of the progress of 
the suffrage work here, I gladly acceded to 
her request. 

While in Butte, Mrs. De Voe organized 
eight clubs in the city and immediate 
vicinity. 

We held our County Convention June 
27th, and elected the following officers: 
President, Mrs. Martha Dunchel, No. 
56 1-2 W. Mercury St., Butte; eight vice- 
presidents, the presidents of the local 
clubs; secretary, Mrs. Virginia Hogshett, 
Utah Ave., Butte; treasurer, Mrs. Ida 
Davidson. 

To most of the ladies the work, as well 
as the idea embodied in it, was entirely 
new; but our assistant attorney-general 
of Montana, Mrs. Ella Knowles Hascall, 
is with us, heart and brain, and a few of 
our members are women with silvered 
hair, who voted in Cheyenne in the days 
when equal suffrage was an experiment 
there. And with the encouragement of 
our well-beloved organizer, Mrs. De Voe, 
we feel strengthened to do our utmost to 
win the cause. 

We have always thrilled at the mention 
of these heroines of earlier date, who 
“blazed”’ the path-way wherein we may 
now safely walk. But I think their mantles 
most gracefully cover the willing shoul- 
ders of many grand women of this later 
day, and their examples of self-sacrifice 
and patient endurance are being well fol- 
lowed by these present-time workers, 
foremost among whom, in this great 
northwest, appears the sweet face of 
Emma Smith DeVoe. Travelling by rail, 
by stage-coach, or lumber wagon to those 
far away hamlets where her mission is, 
she comes among the people seemingly 
tireless and serene, convincing her audi- 
ence as well by her womanly sweetness of 
demeanor, as by her logical and eloquent 
pleas for equality for all citizens without 
distinction of sex. She came among us, 
a stranger; she left a host of friends be- 
hind her who will, when the time comes, 
rise up to do her will. The friends here 
who have been so cheered by her sunny 
and uplifting presence thought you would 
be glad to know of the great good this 
earnest worker is doing for the cause so 
near to your hearts. 

The State Convention meets here in 
October, and then we shall feel fairly in 
harness, for, as you doubtless well know, 
there is strength in numbers. Our local 
clubs meet semi-monthly, our county 
organization once a month. 

Wishing you Godspeed 
labor for the right, 

Your friend, 
EMMA REED CORBIN. 
502 W. Park St., Butte, Mont. 
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LOUISIANA. 


in your life 








The Louisiana Senate has passed a bill 
to raise the age of protection for girls. 
This bill is strongly supported by the New 
Orleans Daily Picayune, which says: 


Although males are, in the eye of the 
law, minors until they shall have attained 
the age of twenty-one, female children of 
twelve years of age are considered com- 
petent to decide on such matters, and are 
authorized by law to enter on lives of in- 
famy, so that, if such an infant shall he 
overcome by the persuasion and bribes of 
some beastly man, and be thereby induced 
to consent to his debauchments, the man 
is fully protected by law, and all the blame 
is laid by the statutes upon the wretched 
and helpless infant. This is the law in 
Louisiana, 

This is probably a relic of the state of 
affairs in France made infamous by the 
sacrifice of female infants to the worn-out 
old voluptuary, Louis XV. The evil has 
existed for a long time in this State; but 
it has been corrected in most of the States 
of the Union, and particularly in the North. 
In New York the age is eighteen years. 
The age is raised in the bill which has 
just passed the Senate at Baton Rouge to 
sixteen years. It ought to pass the House 
without debate. 

There is nothing more infamous than 
for the men of a great commonwealth to 
declare that their daughters and sisters at 
the age of twelve years are possessed of 
the knowledge and discretion that will 
enable them to protect themselves against 
the seductions of the other sex, and are 
authorized at pleasure to enter on a life of 
shame. It shows that either the men 
have given no consideration to the subject 
and are wholly ignorant of its meaning 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 





WALTER BAKER & Co, Lmeren 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


“AVOID IMITATIONS- 











STATE OF Onto, City oF ToLEDo, | 
Lucas County. “Tom 
FRANK J, Cuenry makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HuNDRED DoLLars for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 
es 
SEA 7 
(=) 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 

——_o__—_ 

WomEN who are weak and nervous, 
who have no appetite and cannot sleep, 
find strength and vigor in Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla, 








EDUCATIONAL. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 

’ PENN. Opened gth month, oth, as iP Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth Fyoneyivanie St. 
’ *ifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. sontember 22nd. 1806 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NgwrTon, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes &. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted Pad- 
ding for several years and can only speak of 
it in the highest terms. It is used by our 
best trade, and after once using they do 
not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
Woopwarp & LoTHRop. 








INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 

_Atall the leading dry goods houses. 

Write us forsamples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 





Sd & A bt tp tt ht te tt he 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. : 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be warded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


? House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
ove yyyyuyyyeveyvY 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Men and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in 95.) 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Js the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 
Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ pratet course ot ures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, eriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Gold ™® Silver 


.-» WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“The ROCKY Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), 87,50 per year; three months 
$1.90: per month, 65c. Veekly, } pad per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTI NG CO., Denver, Colo. 

















Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 

head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 

TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 

itively harmless compound, Endorsed by ng 
r 





payeiene. Two or three packages do it. 

rice, 50 quate pat pockege or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, = . The iley Company, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





LOUISIANA, 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
and bearing, or that they realize the ad- 
vantage the law gives them over female 
infants, and they desire to hold on to it. 
Either alternative is bad enough. 


=_——-— 


TEXAS. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The woman suffrage movement has in 
Texas able advocates and faithful ex- 
pounders of its principles among the 
members of the ‘‘Texas Equal Rights 
Association.” It is auxiliary to the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, 
and is seeking to get the entire State in 
line with the national movement. The 
State officers of the organization are as 
follows: President, Mrs, Elizabeth Hous- 
ton, of Dallas; superintendent of press 
work, Mrs. Annie E. Smythe, of Dallas; 
vice-president, Mrs. Belle M. Burchill, of 
Fort Worth; treasurer, Miss Louise 
Brewer, of Dallas; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alice McAnulty, of Circleville, 
and recording secretary, Mrs. Margaret 
L. Watson, of Beaumont. A number of 
superintendents have been appointed in 
the various congressional districts, and 
the work of organizing county associa- 
tions has been commenced. I believe that 
there is a healthy and growing sentiment 
in the South against the monumental in- 
justice of disfranchising one-half of our 
citizens solely because of sex. 

The question of equal rights was re- 
cently brought to the attention of the 
people of Weatherford, when it was made 
the subject for a debate by four young 
men, on the occasion of the Commence- 
ment exercises of Weatherford College. 
The question was stated, ‘Resolved, That 
women should have the right to vote.” 
The discussion was listened to attentively 
by a large and cultured audience, and 
occasioned much comment. A few suf- 
frage leatlets, printed at the oftice of the 
Woman’s JournaAL, placed in the hands 
of the aftirmants, served a useful purpose 
in furnishing needed information concern- 
ing the history and philosophy of the 
movement. The facts presented in regard 
to the extent and results of woman suf- 
frage, in this and other countries where it 
has been tried, were revelations to many 
who had supposed that this measure was 
a comparatively new and untried theory. 
The decision of the judges was unanimous 
in favor of the affirmative. We trust that 
the seed sown on this occasion may be 
fruitful of good in the future. 

A few words concerning the Woman's 
Press Association of Texas may not be 
altogether devoid of interest to your read- 
ers. This association was organized some 
three years ago, beginning its existence 
with forty-three members. It grew in 
strength and influence, and at the end of 
one year it numbered sixty-five. At the 
close of the second year it had seventy- 
eight members. And now it has nearly 
one hundred names upon the roll. There 
are probably three hundred women in 
Texas who write for the press, to a 
greater or less extent, and they ought to 
apply for membership in this organiza- 
tion. Several of the leading journals of 
the State, such as the Dallas News, the 
Houston -Post and the San Antonio Ex- 
press, have departments edited by bright 
and capable women, whose contributions 
are very favorably received and highly 
commended. Quite a number of aspiring 
Texas women are earning a living as 
editors, publishers, and proprietors of 
newspapers and magazines. They are 
exerting an influence, too, that is benefi- 
cent and far-reaching. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Texas recently held its four- 
teenth annual convention in the city of 
Dallas. There was a good attendance of 
representative women from different parts 
of the State. The essays and discussions 
were of the highest order, and furnished 
abundant evidence of woman's ability to 
grapple with the great problems now so 
vitally affecting the public welfare. Mrs. 
Helen M. Stoddard, president of the or- 
ganization, in her annual address, took 
strong ground in favor of equal suffrage, 
and expressed the opinion that there 
would not be so much corruption in 
American politics to-day if women were 
allowed to wield the ballot. This is per- 
haps the largest organization of women 
in Texas, and is doing much to combat 
intemperance and kindred evils, and to 
educate and build up the people in the 
principles of sobriety and righteousness. 





They are to be commended for their 
faithful and untiring efforts along the 
lines marked out by their organization. 
B. W. WILLIAMS. 
Weatherford, Texas. 
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A MOUNTAIN LETTER. 


INTERVALE, N. H., Juty 19, 1896, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As I sit at my window and see the 
‘‘nose’’ of Moat clearly defined against the 
sky, it is hard to realize that a week ago 
I was standing on the topmost peak, 
“almost in heaven,’’ as one of the Rad- 
cliffe girls ecstatically expressed it. 

We had labored long to accomplish this 
desired result; we had been baffled by 
weather, and had overcome many obsta- 
cles. Two days before that, we were 
all ready to start on the expedition, 
with luncheon strapped to our devoted 
backs, and clad in our most disreputable 
clothes, when lo! it began to rain, as it 
had been doing on an average once a 
day of late. Our party, it might be well 
to state, consisted of three jolly Radcliffe 
girls, a Latin School boy, and your hum- 
ble servant, who may be said to have 
earned the title of “climbing chaperone’’— 
why not, when ‘dancing chaperones’’ are 
in order? 

We all stood there forlornly, bent on 
going somewhere, as a slight drizzle 
would do us no harm, and it might clear. 
‘“*There’s Bartlett!’’ exclaimed M., the 
oldest Radcliffe girl, by a fatal inspira- 
tion. Yes, there was the wooded slope of 
Bartlett, stretching invitingly opposite us, 
and looking so near and accessible! Yes, 
up Bartlett we would go. The Latin 
School boy (dubbed ‘the man-cub” by H., 
the youngest of his fair tormentors) pos- 
sessed a map in which he placed full confi- 
dence.. According to this map, we must 
walk a mile or two up the road before 
coming to the path. After doing this, 
and apparently leaving the mountain be- 
hind us, we finally made inquiries, and 
started in, full of hope. The weather 
was clearing and it began to be very 
warm. 

Before we had gone far, our path be- 
came very peculiar, and showed signs of 
deserting us. There were ‘blazes’? on 
some of the trees, however, to which we 
clung for a time. As these failed us, I 
suggested to the Boy that it might be well 
for us to do some blazing in our turn, in 
order to find the way back. To this day 
my conscience misgives me, lest these lit- 
tle souvenirs of our progress may lure 
some other confiding adventurers to de- 
struction! 

As we pushed on, the path grew steeper 
and more difticult—,I say ‘path’ from 
force of habit only. We amused ourselves 
on the way trying to define ‘‘path.”’” But 
we were ‘“‘nearly up,’’ so we scrambled on. 
After several hours we did reach the top 
of—something. We couldn't tell what, 
because it was quite covered with trees. 
Only on one side could we peer out, and 
distinguish beyond and above us a great, 
green summit. ‘‘That must be Kear- 
sarge!’’ exclaimed one. “Or Bartlett!” 
lugubriously corrected another. ‘‘Kear- 
sarge has a house on top.”’ ‘But where 
are we, then? ’’ was the natural inquiry, 
and one easier to propound than to an- 
swer. Meanwhile, we were tired and faint, 
as well as very thirsty, not a drop of 
water had we seen since starting, and the 
day had turned outa hot one. We tried 
to eat our lunch, but had hardly begun 
when we were almost devoured by the 
midges. At that agonizing moment came 
a melancholy cry from a neighboring tree: 
“T can’t get down!”’ It proved that E., 
Radcliffe girl No. 2, had suggested to her 
devoted knight the expediency of climb- 
ing a tree, in order to discover our where- 
abouts, and the Boy had promptly obeyed, 
with more gallantry than discretion. He 
soon extricated himself from his perilous 
position, however, and we managed to 
fortify ourselves with a small quantity of 
provisions. Never was it such up-hill 
work to eat a lunch! 

The next question was, what todo. It 
was folly trying to get back the way we 
had come. It seemed more hopeful to 
climb down into the valley in front of us, 
where we should probably find a brook, 
if not a path. ‘‘Here is a good way 
down!’ exclaimed lively H., slipping 
down over a ledge, followed by the Boy. 
The ledge was higher than our heads, by 
the way, and we landed on a narrow shelf 
of green below, above another ledge. I 
soon followed, but when it came M.’s 
turn, she “struck,’”’ and managed to 





scramble around another way. We de- 
scended several of these steep ledges, and 
soon reached the bottom of the slope. 
After one or two experiments, we found 
ourselves in a path, which led us to a 
logging road, and finally toa brook. Ah! 
the rapture with which we seated our- 
selves and drank and drank, as if that 
cold mountain stream weré the very elixir 
of life! 

We were sc much refreshed that we 
acceded to the Boy’s suggestion that we 
should follow the logging-road of Kear- 


sarge or Bartlett, or whatever mountain it | 
should turn out to be, and try to get a} 
So on we went, for an hour or two | 


view. 


more, reaching one or two, clearings, but | 


no summit; and finally, this path, too, 
left us in the lurch. We were now toler- 
ably well convinced of two things: first, 


that we were on Bartlett, not Kearsarge; | 


and second, that Bartlett had no top. 
Whereupon, we hit upon the wise decision 
to go home, if we could find the way 
there. I remember that H., who had 
sustained our spirits all the way by her 
bright speeches, grew almost hysterical as 
she remarked: ‘Well, at all events, you 
can’t climb a joke, for they are all flat!” 
——a somewhat damaging admission as 
coming from the wag of the party. 

Our homeward walk, following the 
logging-road down into the loveliest of 
wood-paths, was rendered interesting by 
our total ignorance of whither it was lead- 
ing us, but we finally emerged from the 
woods at a short distance from our house, 
in good time for supper. We have since 
learned that we might have encountered 
bears or rattlesnakes in the region we so 
unconcernedly explored. 

Our day on Moat was a complete con- 
trast to the ill-starred expedition just de- 
scribed. To be sure, just as we were 
starting, the sky became overcast with 
threatening black clouds, which looked 
as if they might descend upon us at any 
moment; but it was our last day before 
two of our quintette left us, and we were 
determined not to be battled this time by 
lack of faith. We had divided into two 
sections: M., E., and the Boy started on 
foot, and forded the river, which they did 
in three different ways, E. removing shoes 
and stockings, the Boy carrying his shoes 
and wading in his stockings, while M. 
staunchly marched through, boots and 
all! 

H. and I avoided the dilemma by going 
on our bicycles, around by way'of North 
Conway, and over the bridge, meeting the 
others at the farmhouse which marks the 
entrance to Diana’s Baths. A brisk little 
shower on the way obliged us to take 
refuge for a few minutes on the piazza of 
a farmhouse, and the weather was still 
threatening when we all started in on the 
road to the Baths; but our good star was 
in the ascendant, and by the time we had 
reached Diana’s famous bathing estab- 
lishment, the sky was blue overhead. 
Ah, happy goddess, to revel in such bath- 
tubs, basins and douches! We climbed 
up to the very upper story, each pool and 
waterfall lovelier than the last, before we 
found our path which was to lead us 
through the woods and up the mountain. 
Of all mountain climbs, it seems to me 
that this presents the greatest variety of 
wood and stream and pasture, with ex- 
quisite views from the long stretches of 
rock on which we emerged above. 

We are firmly persuaded that nowhere 
are the blueberries so plump and so sweet, 
or the bunch-berries so scarlet, or the Pea- 
body birds’ note so thrilling, as on Moat. 
To be sure, we had two little showers on 
the way up, during one of which we sat un- 
der the shelter of the trees, while during 
the second we made nests for ourselves in 
the bushes, and ate our lunch—how deli- 
cious this time! H. signalled her gratitude 
for a well-defined path by a conundrum 
which she suddenly sprung on us in mid- 
ascent: ‘‘Why ought we to be merciful to 
a path after we have found it?” Answer: 
‘Because it has been already beaten!”’ 

At last we reached the ‘nose,’ which 
seemed like asmall mountain itself as we 
approached it; but the air was cool, and a 
short climb brought us to the top, where 
it was blowing a small gale. Oh, if my pen 
could but describe the glorious view 
which greeted us—the dark cloud-shadows 
sweeping across the mountains, the exqui- 
site effects of light and shade, the undu- 
lating chains of blue mountains stretching 
as far as eye could reach! Although 
Moat is a trifle lower than Kearsarge, the 
view seemed to us more beautiful—or, in 
Radcliffe College slang, ‘‘Kearsarge isn’t 
in it!’ (The young people had climbed 
Kearsarge the week before.) 

We had three-quarters of an hour on 
the summit, before retracing our steps, 
and both detachments succeeded in reach- 
ing the house before dark, in ecstatic 
frames of mind. 

A subsequent climb of Kearsarge, by the 
remaining trio, fell far short of the Moat 
expedition, although enjoyable in its 
way. It came near being an adventurous 
day for us, for a bear was seen and fired 
at on the mountain, and a party in front 
of us heard him growl; we, however, saw 


nothing of the bear until we reached 
home. E. and the Boy were rather dis- 
appointed, but I confess that, for my part, 
I felt quite reconciled to having escaped 
the exciting experience that might have 
been ours. 

E. and I have been devoting ourselves to 
bicycle riding of late, and that reminds 
me that, in my recent communication on 
‘Bicycling’ 1 did not do justice to the 
practical applications of the art, as 
adopted by the natives of the 
One man may be seen spinning along 
home every night with a large milk-pail 
held out at right angles in one hand; 
| while another worthy citizen utilizes his 
| bicycle in driving his cow to and from the 
pasture at morning and evening, running 
| the wheel into the hind legs of the unfor- 
tunate beast, in case she does not prove 
amenable to his directions! E. C. 





| 
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PRESS POINTS. 

The women suffragists who went to 
Chicago seem to have been lost to sight 
in the maelstrom. If the equal rights 
women think they can purify politics, the 
Democratic National Convention would 
seem to offer an excellent opportunity for 
them to begin work.— Burlington Free 
Press. 

That the women are going to have their 
“say”? in the coming campaign is proved 
by the observations of Mrs. Ellen J. 
Foster of Washington, president of the 
Woman’s Republican Association. She 
said the other day to a reporter of the 
Cleveland Press: ‘The unblemished char- 
acter and home life of Maj. McKinley 
make him particularly acceptable to 
women as a candidate.”’ This statement 
cannot fail to have a marked influence on 
the election. The purification of National 
politics is a work worthy of the attention 
of all American women.—Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Daily News. 

When the woman suffragists learn that 
Mrs. Bryan is a lawyer and her husband's 
right-hand man they will be willing to 
forgive and forget the fact that they re- 
ceived no recognition in the platform.— 
Lowell (Mass.) Daily Times. 

Lawyer Clara Foltz is quite right in 
thinking that this is no time to ask any 
political party to declare for woman suf- 
frage. Not only are the minds of the 
platform makers filled with subjects that 
they consider of more importance, but the 
women themselves, as a body, are not yet 
ready to accept the suffrage. True, they 
might come to use the franchise after they 
had it, as they did in Wyoming, but still 
the great majority of them are perfectly 
willing to wait an indefinite time longer, 
and meanwhile the continued discussion 
of the measure will bring both women 
and men to understand it better and pre- 
pare them for its adoption in the fullness 
of time.— Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily Public 
Ledger. 
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PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF CYCLING. 

While physicians differ in opinion re- 
specting the effects of bicycling on the 
health of women, they unite in condem- 
nation of “scorching’’ and the humped 
position, without regard to the sex of the 
riders. The author of an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘A Medical 
View of Cycling for Ladies,” Dr. W. 
H. Fenton, claims that, far from being 
dangerous to health, cycling has done 
more to improve the health of women 
than almost anything that has ever been 
invented, He says in part: 

Let it at once be said, an organically 
sound woman can cycle with as much 
impunity asa man. Thank heaven, we 
know now that this is not one more of the 
sexual problems of the day. Sex has 
nothing to do with it, beyond the adapta- 
tion of machine to dress and dress to 
machine. Women are capable of great 
physical improvement where the oppor- 
tunity exists. Dress even now heavily 
handicaps them. How fatiguing and 
dangerous were heavy petticoats and flow- 
ing skirts in cycling, even a few years ago, 
the plucky pioneers alone can tell us. 

Inappropriate dress has a certain num- 
ber of chills to account for. When fair 
practice has been made, and the ‘hot 
stage,’’ so to speak, is over, the feet, an- 
kles, neck and arms get very cold when 
working up against the wind. Gaiters or 
spats, high collars, close-fitting sleeves 
meet this difficulty. Summer or winter 
it is far safer to wear warm, absorbent 
underclothing and avoid cotton. 

The diseases of women take a front 
place in our social life; but, if looked into, 
90 per cent. of them are functional ail- 
ments, begotten of ennui and lack of 
opportunity of some means of working off 
their superfluous muscular, nervous and 
organic energy. The effect of cycling, 
within the physical capacity of a woman, 
acts like a charm for gout, rheumatism 
and indigestion. Sleeplessness, so-called 
‘nerves,’ and all those petty miseries for 
which the ‘liver’ is so often made the 
scapegoat, disappear in the most extraor- 
dinary way with the fresh air inhaled, 
and with the tissue destruction and recon- 
struction effected by exercise and exhila- 
ration. 

The large abdominal muscles do little 





in riding down hill or on level ground; 


only the man with the gun, and knew 
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ee 
but in hill-climbing great strain ig thrown 
upon them. There are many reasons wh 
women should not overtax this grows, 
Already thousands of women, qualifying 
for general invalidism, have been rescued 
by cycling. Women are very subject to 
varicose veins in the legs. Cycling often 
rids them of this trouble. A girl who 
has to stand for hours and hours servin 
behind a counter gets relief untold fro 
an evening spin on her ‘bike.’ Her cirey. 
lation has been improved, and the aches 
and pains which would have shortly made 
an old woman of her have gone, and g 
sense of exhilaration and relief has taken 
their place. 





THINK IT OVER. 





Have you ever heard of a medicine with 
such a record of cures as Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla? Don’t you know that Hood's Sar. 
saparilla, the One True Blood Purifier 
has proved, over and over again, that it 
has power to cure, even after all other 
remedies fail? If you have impure blood 
you may take Hood’s Sarsaparilla with 
the peraeat confidence that it will do you 
good. 


Hoop’s PILus assist digestion. 25 cents, 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, 4 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House, 





WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 


BOARD IN THE ADIRONDACKS.—T w@ or three 
rsons can be accommodated w.th boardis private 
amily in the heart of the Adirondacks, 2,000 feet 
ghoep tite. _Rates moderate. Wm. L. Haskel, Lake 
acid, N.Y. 








AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years anda 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work for smali 
wages. Address G. A., WoMAN’S JoURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


PROOF-READER.—A_ young woman has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-tie is 
anxious to get such work. She is recom by 
the matron of the Y. W.C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is asad one, This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Proof- 
Reader, Box 3638, Bo-ton, Mass. 








TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
proved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
10norable, uprignt character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do good service 
sa a teacher or private instructor.’ Address G. A. B., 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 





BOARD IN LEIPSIC.— Pension Clausius, 17 
Koénigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
pleasant and central location ; is clean and admirabl 
sept; table simple. but everything neat and we 
cooked. ‘Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte, 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana Coll® 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care may be sure of 
their having every facility for acquiring the language, 
combined with the comforts of home life. Terms 
very moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces apply to Mlle.M. Rossignol, 117 rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mlle. Rossignol, professeur de 
lettres ae professeur d’anglais, held for two years 
in England a scholarship from the French Govern- 
ment. Refers also to Editors WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Boston Mass. 











Days with Mrs. Stowe 


A paper of great interest 
BY MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS 
——IN THE—— 


ATLANTIC for AUGUST. 


Other articles of special attraction are 
Judith and Holofernes, 
a poem, by Mr, ALDRICH. 
About Faces in Japanese Art, 
by Larcapio HEARN. 
The Spirit of an Illinois Town, 
a story, by Mrs, CATHERWOOD. 
The Future of American Colleges and 
Universities, by President GILMAN. 
Present Conditions of Literary Pro- 
duction, by PAUL Suorey. 
Athenaise. Part I. of a Two-Part Story, 
by Kate CuHopin. 
$4.00 a year: 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


——— 


The Legal Status 


a 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Georcs A. O. ERNST. 

Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 5° 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, oF 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, fort¥ 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass 
os 


Manuscript STANDS a g004 
You Penance with us. Enclose tw® 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY ©0» 
Jackson, Mich. 
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C.H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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